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8 IX. 


HE late appearance of the ſub- 
ſequent pages, after two or 
three direct replies have been made to 
your Diſquifitions on Matter and Spirit, 
and the manner in which they are in- 
troduced to the public, ſo different 
from that which you have pre/cribed to 
thoſe antagoniſts, who may expect 
replies, demand an apology ; which 
you will be pleaſed to accept in the 
| ſpirit of ingenuous truth, inſtead of an 
adulatory dedication, 


The 


2 2 


i DEDICATIO N: 


The immortality of the ſoul is a no- 
tion, with which I muſt own, thoſe 
wicked Heathens of Greece and Rome, 
whom you ſo bitterly reprobate, had 
ſtrongly impreſſed me: and the ſcrip- 
tures, as I thought, adding their ſuf- 
frage to the truth of the doctrine, 
confirmed me in it. When the Heath- 
en poet's © Divinz particula auræ“ re- 
turned, in the language of an inſpired 
writer, to Him, who gave t, I con- 
ceived, if words had any meaning, 

thoſe words of the ſacred penman, de- 
ſcribing the ſoul as returning to God, 
however or whereſoever to be diſpoſed 
of by him, could not mean the annihi- 
lation of 1 it. 


(17 <1; 


; A promiſe, ſo expreſcly made, of 
ſuch a comfortable refuge, at the very 
door of death, from the anxieties and 
"difappointments, the numberleſs © evils 


that 


DEDICATION; ii 
that mortality is heir to,” I eagerly em- 
braced; and ſhould never have wiched 
to be called on to diſcuſs the truth of 
it. If a deluſion, it is a pleaſant, it is 
to 2 moſt hardly of it, a harmleſs 

from the charms of which 3 in de- 


weng we. * * aud: ett 


— * Pol me occidis, amice.” 


The nature of the ſubject, the repu- 
tation of the author, as ſoon as ever 
your publication appeared, attracted my 
attention. And the Reflections, which 
have reſulted from a candid and impar- 
3 examination of it, would long ago 
have been addreſſed to you; had not“ a 
Free Diſcuſſion of the ſubject, in a cor- 
«« reſpondence between Dr. Prieſtley and 
Pr. Price,” many months paſt been 
publickly announced; calculated, Iſup- 
poſe, to arreſt the judgment of eager 
| readers, 


iv DEDICATION. 
readers, and to ſtop the pens of bafty 
antagonĩſts. It had that effect on mine 
and with due deference to two ſuch 
ſplendid characters I immediately drop- 
ped it : reſolved to wait for a fight of, 
if I may be indulged your own terms, 
that Sngular ſpectacle. This, Sir, and 
my diſtant ſituation from the preſs, 
have retarded the preſent publication 
long beyond the purpoſed, time. But 
the ſubject is not a temporary one: 
nor is your performance of that ſlight 
and ſuperficial caſt, which may be ſoon 
er 


My next ſubje& of apology, is the 
irregular manner, in which theſe Re- 


flections are introduced: to the public: 
irregular I mean, if meaſured by the 
rules 


© Tatrdd; ts Fire Correſpondence, 5.6. 
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rules f you havetliought fit to preſcribe 
to your antagoniſts, You require the 
real name of your opponent : whereas 


1 muſt ingenuoufly acknowledge myſelf 


to haye aſſumed a fictitious one: for 
which, however, your next requiſition 
will beſt plead my excuſe; wherein 
you require, not only a name, but a 
name famous in the literary world, - as 
a metaphyſician or divine, Alas] Sir, 
I preſume not to aſpire to fame in 
either ſcience. My time hath been 
chiefly ſpent in the ſhades of obſcuri- 
ty; where, in literary purſuits, ineli- 
nation led me rather to conſult my caſe, 
than facrifice to fame; ſecure from 
cenſure, and not vainly courting ap- 
plauſe; no member of a little circle, 
whe;gull the world with mutual pa- 
negyricks 

* Pref. to Diſq. p. 19. 
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negyricks on ourſelves, while, union 
giving ſtrength and confidence, 


——* Faman petimus damuſque viciſſim.“ 


My obſcutity will at leaſt give you 
this advantage, that you may rank me, 
as ' ſuits four vein of humour beſt : 
either among your Scorch Antagoniſts, 
whom you affect fo contemptuouſly to 
group; among the divines of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, againſt whom you have 
been pleaſed to bar the door of meta- 
| phyſics, modeſtly aſſerting, that HALF 
of the metaphyſicians of the nation are 
Formed in the diſſenting Academies ; * 
| or among the retailers of periodical li- 
terature, whom you ſeldom deign to 
lool on: believe me to be a lover of 
T | truth, h 


en cn x m Aa nr 
* 
* 


1 


"= Free Correſpondence, p. 370. 
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truth, and in your eſtimation, place 
me wherever you pleaſe. A name ſo 
unembelliſhed, and unknown as mine, 
that cannot ſpangle in the front, with 
either F. R. S. or LL. D. in my train, 
would add neither weight to my ar- 
guments, nor dignity to my page: and 
the preſervation of your dignity, is, I 
truſt, beſt conſulted in the congeal- 
ment of it. | 


1 muſt ae far a branch, if a 
breach it be, of one more of your ar- 
ticles: it is that which enjoins decency. 
If by decency you mean tameneſs, that 

ſang froid of controverſy, you ſeem to 
have courted, and in ſome of your an- 

tagoniſts experienced; ** confitentem 
* habes reum;” But if, by your in- 

junction 
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junction of decency, you mean only to 
excludo an inſolent affectation of ſupe- 
riority, and coarſe language, unenlivened 
by a ſingle grain of humour, ſuch as 
we have both ſeen blot the productions 
of ſome authors, you ſhall find in me 
no Jan ww" of een 


Anf ingenious writer, whom you have 
yourſelf more than once named - with 
reſpect, humourouſly obſerves; that 
* if it were to be determined by a ge- 
„ neral ballot, what particular claſſes 
* of writers ſhould be condemned to 
* everlaſting: ſilence, polemic divines 
« would infallibly be honoured with the 
1 firſt majority.” To give life and 
1 7 — 


T5. | Profat, pick to „ Hider. view of . controv. concern · 
ing an intermediate ſtate, p. 1. 
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ſpirit to the dulneſs of theological con- 
troverſy, a little raillery perhaps is not 
amiſs ; and I hold it within the bounds 
of decency, 


" Fortiue & melivs magnas pleramque ſecat res 


„ Ridiculum acri.” 


The argument ad hominem, is not al- 
ways the worſt argument, if unenve- 
nomed with maligaity. And why 
ſhould it not be ſo on a point of eon- 
troverſy, in which truth only is con- 
cerned z and between perſons fo en- 
tirely unknown to each other, as your- 
felf and me? No gall rankles at the 
heart, and I can ſay with confidence, 
J have intentionally given no reaſon to 
charge with a drop of acrimony, the 
pen ot him, who has been frequently 


known 
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known to pay his full tribute of praiſe 
to many of your productions, and 


$5 who is, 


8 IX., 
With much reſpect, 
Your obedient 


Humble ſervant, 


PHILALETHES RUSTICANS. 


PREFACE 


HE firſt and ſecond parts of this 
reply were written before any 

other anfwer appeared, or had been for- 
 mally promiſed: and, though from the 
Jimilar nature of the ſeveral publications 
that have, on this occaſion, appeared, 
ſome fila obſervations muſt, of courſe, 
occur in them ; I. find myſelf anticipated in 
fewer, than might have been expected. 
1 „ my argnments, I have aimed at ber- 
ſpicuit and conciſeneſs ; neither cavilling 
with my author about words, nor perplexs= 
ing my reader with intricate digreſſions : 
confining my obſervations, on the general 
* I have taken, to the Subject in 
views 
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view; and chiefly to the author's rea- 
ſonings upon it. 


He ſeruples not to acknowledge, that a 
great deal of odium “ would fall on him 
from profeſt Chriſtians, And ꝛwby e 
but from the ſuppoſed ill-tendency of thoſe 
Bis labours? Notwithſpanding which, be 
Fhinks a very few converts, of a philo- 
ſophical turn of mind, will abundantly 
compenſate for the ill opinion of many 
well meaning Chriſtians. The con- 
werfion of a very few infidels, of a phi- 
Aſepbical turn of mind, on which the au- 

tber preſumes, if he poſſeſſed any ſhare of 

vanity, might flatter it: but how it 

Should compenſate for the odium, which 

he foreſees the ill-tendency of his doctrines 

will draw on him from many well-mean= 
v Prof. to Diqe þ 16, and 17, 
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ing Chriſtians, I can uot readily compre 
bend, I nat the foul of an illiterate well 
meaning Chriſtian as valuable, and bis peace 
of mind as precious, as thoſe of the mf 5 


Hinguiſhed in ſidelt? 


And the 8 is, as * Jabours 
have no merit to plead with the infidels, be 
vill haue na quarter from them, He is 
exerciſing an them the moſt wanton cruelty ; 
on their priaciple, by denying. tht inmore 
tality of the foul, he breaks dumm the par- 
{ition wall between virtue and vice, and 
dooms them ſoul and body te the horror 
annibilatian. Perjuade an infidels 
that the whole man, becomes extint# at 
death; that he is then inferior to the 
worm, that feeds on him, brother and co- 


equal with the duſt : perſuade a man of 
ibis, who is already perſuaded of the faljity 
f 


r 4 E. 
of the Chriſtian religion, and i if you ap not 


render him miſerable en earth, nothing — 
earth will do it. 


Yet the author expects converts from in- 
Jiaelity to the Chriſtian cauſe: I would 
aoiſh to know, on what ground he forms 
his expectations; for the object of the pub- 
fication alluded to, is not ts enforce the 
truth and credibility of tbe chriſtian reli- 
gion. Does he expett to Jrigbt men, of 
the philoſophical turn of mind, he do- 

feribes, into the belief of doctrines, into 
which he can not reaſon them ? This would 
be to exerciſe a kind of inquifitorial power 

on "the mind; and the weak and timid 

-avould be his only converts. 


Tt feems however to be the author's opt 
nion, that the eftabliſhment of the truth of 
brs 


IRA e . S 
bis bir rin will promote t; cauſe of wk 
Tiruſi oi the matter frites nb 
Foy a 55 different lig light. But Fill fair- 
ly flate the caſe ; vat to the oa 
the impartial, hm rhe propriety any 
4. rent ſentiments, 18 | 


Tet us uppoſe the WY ia 7 72 A 
and particuluriy the doctrine of the refur= 
rection, to be fropofed” 70 700 Perſous: : the 
ont, believing the whole man, foul and body, 
to be material, and of courſe after death 
entirely extinctꝭ; 3 and the. other, as firmly” 
perſuaded, that the ſoul was nat urally 1 im- 
mortal, and thar the boch only. 1 after 
death refobved into its original duſt : which 
of theſe \ poſſeſſed a mind, 300 prepared to 
admit the doftrine of a reſurrettion to Ie, 
after an indefinite number of years ; be, 
bo, fup peng the foul neceſſarily to exiſt, 
to add to bis belief the article of it's re- 
union with the material part, it once ani- 


* mented; 
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mated ; or he, to whom, believing the en- 
tire extinettion of the whole man, the doc- 
trine of a reſurrettion is the doctrine of 
a new creation; IT leave to the determina- 
tion 0 of the unprejudiced reader, CRAB 1 \ 


We extinction of ſoul and bady is in fact 
the annibilation of the. man: and at tbe 
apprebenſion of annihilation nature revolts, 
But the God of nature, and of truth, can 
not be ſuppoſed to. have implanted in the 
human mind an abhorrence of, and averfion 

from, a deftrine of truth. The doctrine 
af the immortality of the ſoul, if a deceit, 
rs both a pleafing and 4 general one: and 
the Chriſtian d. yperſatian doth Aron. gly en- 
Force it. Unleſs we are to ſuppoſe. with 
our. author, that Chri 10 and his apoſtles, in 
compliance with the prevailing opinion of 
the times, taught a deftrine which they did 
not believe. * W e hw, ſays the apoſtle 

| Paul, 


* Diſg. pi 129. 
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Paul, that if the earthly houſe of this 
tabernavle hall be deſtroyed, we have 
a building of God, a houſe not made 


with hands, eternal in the heavens, 2 
. v. 1. 


Upon this paſſage I muſt obſerve, that 
the word OUPEseg, Or Oupavo, does not al- 
ways denote the place of finally remunerated 
and perfectiyj happy ſpirits. It ſometime, 

Panifies the air, ſo we find the birds fliled 
METEWVEY TWY OUPavwy ; Sometimes the en- 

panſe, in which the ſtars are | placed, the 
ſtars ſhall fall from Heaven, Matt. xxiv. 
29, Mark xiii. 25. and ſometimes the inter- 

mediate flate : that ſtate into which Chriſt 
is received till the reſtitution of all things: 
that ſtate into which St. Paul defired from 
the forms and tempeſts of this world to emi- 
grate, and be with Chriſt : in ſhort that 
ſlate, into which we confide in admiſſion, 


oh © 


' 
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whenever our earthly houſe of this ta- 
bernacle ſhall. be diſſolved. And bere 
1 would aſe the auther,, whether the idea 
of a a tenant or inbabitant do not, in this 
paſſage, clave inſe parably to the terms 


cx and Tx oc, 


Ls 
my \ 


| 7 be l has prefixed to. bis ry 4 
catalogue . of authors referred to in the 
caurſe. of 7 it. But, what is very remark- 
able, in à writer of reputation, be ger 
nerally contents bimſe 77 with guatations 
of fecond hand : and this toe, when he 
tells us, © 3 be might with no great trou- 
ble have. given. thoſe e Jrom the 
7 original | qui bers themſelues, Tube 
reaſn be. gives for nat doing it, difblayn 
it muſt be acknowledged, bas madeſty in an 
ex rens ii i, ** becauſe bt wa! 

| IJ} mi” id bo cg 
den Diſs MCSE 211 


1. 1 
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. confalent, \ that (the opinion f. theft 
e auniteri would be mors reſpectad than. 
« bis own.” Had anotber made ta 
a pology for 1d be + would. net, A 
E a little offended at it: even 
though he bad qualified it with the 7 6 
ſon, that ** they could not be ee of. 
yo . partiality to bis hypotheſis.” „ talk. 
of partiality for an hypotheſis, in this. 


caſe, is ridiculous, M hat, partiality for. 


. Hypothefir, hich, I. rue, 7 obs Us of 


our exiſtence? The authar.. may believe o 
it true; but 1 701 je. aud good man can | 


wiſh it to be ſes 3, 110 not for an indefinite. 


number of years, for a month, or a 
day. 


For my own part, whatever may be 
my author's opinion of ſecond-hand quota- 


Hons, I eſteem them very unfatis Sfafory. 
The 


* P R E F A4 C E. 


The occgſion, on dbbie hh 4 thing is ſaid, 
the manner” of dying it, the general Seope” 
of the author, with my other" acrilen- 
tal circumſtances, often create in the ſenſe. 
and ſpirit of paſſages, a great di ference 
| from what the words may feen prima- 
rily and hi iterally fo expreſs. + And nothing 
but the want of books, not the Leaſt want 
experienced in an cbſcure ſit uation, induces * 
me to tale on the credit -< rhoſe writers, 
from whom my author is " contented 10 
quote, their extratts from original au- 
thors, 2 conſtructed and repreſented, as 
* are pleaſed fo ROT them. ** 


\, 
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THE great diſtance of the Author's 


reſidence from the preſs, muſt plead his ex- 


cuſe for the following liſt of errors. 
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Page 
24 For momentum, 
31 — buried, 


read velocity. 


— buſied.” 


65 — the paſſages, — theſe paſſages, 


70 — he tawer, 


— the tower. 


74 — and whenever, — and whberevery 


75 — envinces, 
75 — of it, 
$6 — 2 
90 — eat of it, 
93 — and nd more, 
104 — ſuch 
153 — „een, 
1 53 — exdnueors, 
155 — nankind, 
163 — Mote, 
189 — or, 
212 — 2 little, 
214 — Jews, 


— OVINCES. 


2— pxdnwnoy. 
an——_ Mankind. 
— re. 
— er. 


— /0 little. 


——— Fews ? 


224 Dele from 7s there, to acknowledge it. 


214 for Angles, 


read Angels. 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON 
MATERIALISM, Ge. 


HIL E one ſect of philoſophers tell 

us, there is no ſuch thing as mat- 

ter; and another as confidently aſſert, there 
exiſts nothing in nature but matter : though 
ſuch diverſity of opinion will not juſtify us 
in concluding, that truth lies between the 
two extremes; it will, at leaſt, countenance 
us, in ſuppoſing, this may be the caſe. Both 
theſe opinions cannot be true; and both may 
be falſe. But that which admits the exiſtence 
of matter, and alſo of ſomething elſe, ſome- 
thing of a more refined nature, of ſuperior 
power and energy, which we term ſpirit, 
may be abſolutely true, and cannot be totally 


falſe, 
a An 
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REFLECTIONS ON MATERTALISM. 
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An author of no ſmall name in the literary 
world, has lately undertaken the diſagreeable 
taſk of humbling the pride of human nature, 
by endeavouring to prove, that the doctrine 
of the ſoul's immortality is an amuſing fic- 
tion: unſupported either by reaſon or reve- 
lation; and demonſtrably falſe upon the prin- 
ciples of ſound philoſophy. His performance 

may be reſolved into three parts. In the 
firſt he attempts, on phyſical principles, to 
eſtabliſh the doctrine of the materiality, and 


conſequently mortality, of the ſoul: in the 


ſecond he alledges, in ſupport of this doc” 


trine, the concurrent voice of ſcripture : and 


in the laſt part, applies it in favour of the 
Socinian-ſcheme, and in proof of Chriſt's real 
and abſolute humanity. According to this 
diviſion of his work, in the ſubſequent re- 
flections I mean to attend him. 


After ſtating the common, which he calls 
vulgar opinions, concerning the nature and 


properties of matter, he proceeds to contro- 
vert 
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vert the truth of them: the moſt generally 


acknowledged properties of it he rejects, and 
endeayours to eſtabliſh others in their room. 


He conſiders matter, not as that inert ſub- 


ſtance; which it is commonly repreſented, * 
but as poſſeſſing the powers of attrac- 


tion and repulſion; In ſupport of its inhe- 


rent attraction, he advances the following 


ſophiſm. Every body muſt conſiſt f - fie 


gure, that figured thing muſt conſiſt of parts, 


and thoſe parts muſt cobere; for ſeparate 


them ad infinitum, and you deſtroy the mat- 


Fer. 


His own words are : * Ir will readily be 


„allowed, that every body, as ſolid and 
© impenetrable, muſt neceſſarily have ſome 
particular form or ſhape ; but it is no leſs 
obvious, that no ſach figured thing can 


« exiſt, unleſs the parts of which it conſiſts 
© have a mutual attraction, ſo as either to 
keep contiguous to, or preſerve a certain 
* diſtance from each other, T his power 

B 2 . 
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« of attraction, therefore, muſt be eſſential 
© to the actual exiſtence of all matter; 
« fince no ſubſtance can retain any form 
% without it.” He then adds, „This ar- 
«« gument equally affects the ſmalleſt atoms, 
* as the largeſt bodies that are compoſed 
© of them. An atom, by which I mean 
<« an ultimate component part of any groſs 
© body, is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to be per- 
«© fectly folid, wholly impervious to any 
« other atom; and it muſt alſo be round 
© or ſquare, or of ſome other determinate 
* form, But the parts of ſuch a body (as 
&« this ſolid atom muſt be diviſible, and 
« therefore have parts) muſt be infinitely 
« hard, and therefore muſt have powers of 
0 mutual attraction, infinitely ſtrong, or it 
* could not hold together, that is, it u 
not exiſt as a ſolid atom.“ “ 


Upon theſe terms, the author will give 
me leave to obſerve, that if his atom be the 


2 Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit, p. 5. 
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ſmalleſt, or more properly, the ſuppoſed 
ſmalleſt particle of matter, an ultimate of a 
| groſs body, and that ultimate be not, as 
philoſophers have gegerally ſuppoſed ſolid, 
and indiſcerpible, but conſiſt of parts; 1 
think the author has an inſuperable difficulty 
to ſurmount in aſcertaining what it is, of 
which thoſe parts conſiſt. His atom, he 
ſays, muſt be round or ſquare. But in order 
to be round or ſquare, it muſt be ſomething. 
For roundneſs or ſquareneſs without ſub- 
ſtance, it is not eaſy to conceive. 


bility of matter: but I conceive, the term 
cannot be properly applied to phyſics. And 
I ground my opinion upon an obſervation of 
Sir Iſaac Newton; He inclines to think 
that God in the beginning formed matter in 
ſold, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable 
particles, of ſuch ſizes and figures, and with 
ſuch other properties, and in ſuch proportion 
to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for 
— | Ha; which 
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which he framed them ; and that theſe pri- 
mitive particles, being ſolids, are incompa- 
rably harder than any porous bodies com- 
| Pounded of them; even ſo very hard, as 
never to wear or break in pieces. No ordi- 
nary power being able to divide what God 
himſelf made one in the firſt creation.“ Thoſe 
ſolid, maſſy, impenetrable particles, are re- 
preſented as in their own nature unperiſh- 
able: and, therefore, upon our author's own 
reaſoning, F to which he cannot object, if 
theſe ſmall particles of matter cannot be de- 
ſtroyed, they cannot be infinitely ſeparated ; 
and of courſe, muſt ſubſiſt without coheſion. 


And not only ſimple indiviſible particles of 
matter exiſt without coheſion: it cannot be 
inherent even in compounded bodies. For 
if ſo, we muſt admit in the ſame body two 
different and contradiQory tendencies ; the 


attraction of coheſion and of gravitation: 
which 


* See Newt. Op. alſo his Pr. I. 3. f Diſq. p. 2. 
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which is abſurd. The mutual +conatus of 
different parts of matter to approach each 
other, and a conatus to gravitate in another 
direction, being contrary tendencies, cannot 
conſiſt in the ſame ſubject : becauſe, if equal, 
they would deſtroy each other; if unequal, 
the greater would exclude the efficiency af 
the leſs, | 


Though the plaſtic Author:of all things 
hath, by an art unknown and unconceiva- 
ble by us, for nature is the art of God, fo 
framed the particles of matter, that, aptly 
correſponding in form and figure, they will, 
when properly acted on, exactly fit and ad. 
here to each other; yet we can with no 
more propriety ſay, that the attraction of co- 
heſion is a property of theſe particles, than 
we can aſſert, on ſeeing a cabinet, that the ge- 
neral coheſion of its parts is eſſential to the 
wood that compoſes it. The component parts 
are in their nature inert, and the coheſion ariſes 
from the art and power of the maker. Place 

| wo 
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bowls as near each other as you pleaſe, and 
let them lie there to eternity, without ſome 
foreign power, they will never cohere : bur, 
let an artiſt alter the form and figure of thoſe 
ſubſtances, and he will be able, by an ex- 
ertion of power, to give them coheſion. 
The figure of matter I conceive to be that 
which produces an aptitude to cohere : and 
a communication of power ab extra, gives 
to that aptitude efficiency. 


When our author ſpeaks of the attraction 
of coheſion, not only as a property of mat- 
ter, but a power inherent in it; he muſt 
pre- ſuppoſe ſome ſubject ot ſubſtratum, in 
which that power reſides. For what is meant 
by coheſion? Is it not a coheſion of parts? 
And thoſe parts muſt be ſomething folid : 
for a coheſion of nothings will neyer produce 
ſomething ; according to one plain rule of 
philoſophizing ; viz, that the effect cannot he 
more perfect, either in kind or degree, than its 
reuſe, Coheſion therefore implies ſolidity; 

or 
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or it imports nothing: take this away, and 
the idea of coheſion vaniſhes. 


It is foreign to the preſent deſign, to en- 
quire into the various hypotheſes that have 


been framed, to account for the coheſion of 


matter z whether there be in the particles of 
it, Hamuli or branches, whereby they are 
implicated and entangled in one another; 
whether they are compreſſed by the effe& of 
a ſuper-incumbent and ſurrounding fluid 3 
— 
or are kept together by the more immediate 
impulſe of the deity indeſinently impreſt 
upon it. My object is only to evince, that it 
is not, it cannot be a power inherent in matter. 


Nor can the attraction of gravitation, 
the moſt univerſal principle of matter, be 
the action of matter on matter. We muſt 
have recourſe to a primary cauſe, that has 
more power and energy, than matter poſ- 
ſeſſes. Gravitation,“ ſays Dr. Clarke, 
f* is ever proportional, not at all to the ſur- 

faces 
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* faces of bodies, or of their particles in 
< any poſſible ſuppoſition, but exactly to 
the ſolid content of bodies. Tis evident, 
<« it cannot be cauſed by matter acting upon 
< the ſurfaces of matter, which is all it can 
* do; but mult (either immediately or me- 
* diately) be cauſed by fomething, which 
< continually penetrates its ſolid ſubſtance. 
<* But in animals, which have a power of ſelf- 
« motion, and in the perfecter ſorts of them, 
* which have ſtill higher faculties, the thing 
* is yet more evident,” * [I think, his ar- 
gument is unanſwerable. In regard to ſpon- 
taneous motion, the power that moves the 
limbs, being confined in narrow bounds, 
muſt, in ſome actions, exert an almoſt in- 
credible force. Borellus hath calculated the 
force exerted within the body, in one parti- 
cular action of the muſcles, to be two hun- 
dred and nine times greater, than the weight 
required to be ſupported without. + Mecha- 

niſm 


Demonſtrat. of the Being and Attr. of God, prop. 2. 
+ Si brachium humanum uſque ad extremos digitos ma- 
vus ſupime, in diretum proximè, et horizontaliter exten- 


ſum 
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niſm will never account for ſuch effects; 
nor will any thing leſs, than the admiſſion 


of an immaterial cauſe. 


And if matter require a conſtant impreſ. 

ſion ab extra, to cauſe its particles to cobere 
and gravytate ; its inertion, in reſpect to the 
property of reſiſtance, is equally apparent» 
Call that property a power, and diſtinguiſh 
it with whatever titles we pleaſe, we can 
never endow it with activity ; of which mat- 
ter is totally void, It is a power perfectly 
paſſive: a power of not acting: a power to 
reſiſt every conatus ab extra, to cauſe in it 
a change of ſtate, And a power not to act, 
till acted upon, is not a power inherent in 
the ſubject; is properly no power at all, 
but a compleat inertion. 


Poſſeſſing 


ſum fuerit; et in extremitatibus quatuor digitorm ſuſpen- 
datur maximum pondus, quod ſuſtineri poteſt in tali ſitu; 
potentia apparens, quam natura exercet contrahendo omnes 
muſculos brachii, qui ad prædicti ponderis ſuſpenfionem 
: goncurrunt, pluſquam 209 eſt ponderis ſuſtentati. 

Borell. de Mot. Animal. part: i. prop. 45+ 
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but at the ſame time, you deſtroy the very 
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Poſſeſſing a reſiſtance to all change of 
tate, matter cannot alſo have a tendency 
to change its ſtate, in which conſiſts ac- 
tivity: it cannot have two oppoſite ten- 
dencies, for reaſons already given. And 
this property of matter is juſt the ſame in 
motion, as at reſt, Let ſome external pow- 
er communicate motion to it : and having 
no power in itſelf, but a paſſive impulſe to 
perſevere in the fame ſtate in which it is3 
it would continue its motion, unleſs checked 
by ſome foreign power, as long as its exiſ- 
rence laſted. Our author's flouriſh, there- 
fore, about the repulſive powers of mat- 
ter, is nugatory : inherent inertion, and 
inherent activity, cannot in the ſame ſub- 


ze& conſiſt. 


This ſolidity, or impenetrability, Keil ob- 


ſerves, is proper to bodies only; and ſo el- + 


ſential to all of them, that you cannot even 
ſeparate it from them in your imaginations 


idea 
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idea which you had formed of body. Our 
author, on the contrary, aſſerts, that reſiſ- 
tance is cauſed by ſomething, the very re- 
verſe of any thing material or ſolid ; viz. by 
a power of repulſion. 1 Aſk, in what re- 
fides that power; for the repulſive power 
here deſcribed, is a mere quality, and, as 
has been noticed of the power of attraction, 
mult have ſome ſubject to reſide in; and the 
anſwer is, that it reſides in matter. But 
what is matter? It is an extended ſomething 2 
to which, as Keil well obſerves, ſolidity is 
ſo eſſential, that it cannot, even in imagina- 
tion, be feparated from it. So that the reſiſt- 
ance of matter ariſes from its repulſive pow- 
ers; and its repulſive powers from its ſoli- 
dity, or vis inerti. Oh, no: this would 
lay an odium on matter, which it is the 
great object of our author's labours to re- 
move. | 


In 


® Introd. ad yer. Phyf, lec. 2. 
+ Diſq. p. 11. 4 Ib. p. 17. 
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In his endeavour to diveſt matter of its 
inertion, he labours under very difcourag- 
ing circumſtances ; for could he effect this 
point, it would ſerve his cauſe but little: 
yet if that p property of it remain eſtabliſhed, 
and I ſee nothing in our author's reaſoning, 
of weight ſufficient to remove it, it entirely 
ruins his ſyſtem. F or, granting all, that 
in this ſtate of the argument he contends for; 
ſuppoſing matter poſſeſt of the properties, or, 
if he pleaſe, of the powers of attraction and 
repulſion: what does he gain by the conceſ- 
ſion? Surely to infer from thence, that it is 
capable of thought and perception, is a long 
leap to a diſtant concluſion. Vet our author, 
like an old ſportſman, boldly takes it. 
« The power,“ ſays he, of ſenſation, per- 
« ception, and thought, as belonging to 
c man, have never been found, but in 
* conjunction with a certain organized ſyſ- 
« tem; and therefore, theſe powers neceſ- 
« ſarily exiſt in, and depend upon ſuch a 
« ſyſtem,” ® 


— 2 


— 
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* ſyſtem.“« That they exiſt in, and des» 
pend on ſuch a ſyſtem, are very different 
concluſions. If they be always found in 
ſuch a ſyſtem, they certainly exiſt in it: but 
it does not follow, that they depend on it; 
Though communicated to a certain organi- 
zation of matter, they may be derived from 
another cauſe. And if I might be indulged 
a ſmall alteration in the form of his argu- 
ment, I think, the following concluſion would 
be the more natural and obvious one. I find 
no ſuch thing, as ſenſation, perception and 
thought, in any modification of matter, ex- 
* cept one: and, thoſe qualities being ex- 
ceedingly different from the known proper- 
ties of matter, I conclude, that, though 
found in ſuch ſyſtem, they are not derived 
from any particular organization of matter, 
but from ſome other cauſe.* 


In attraction and repulſion, there is no 


advancement made towards thought, Shall 
- | 


— | we 
9 Diſq. P. 26. 
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we ſuppoſe, the magnet thinks, any more 
than the pebble that paves the ſtreets? Or 


is it better prepared to receive the percep · 


teprive faculty? Omnipotenee, we cannot 
douht, is able to impart that faculty both to 
the one and the other; but then it will be 
in both a faculty, foreign and extrinſic; a- 
faculty that does not belong to matter; a 
faculty ſuperior to what marter poſſeſſes, 
and, therefore, ſueh as could not be derived 
from it, For, if a being could receive from 
another being greater perfection, than that 

ether being poſſeſſed, ſuch ſuperiority of 
perfection muſt be derived from nothing, 
and an eſſect be produced without a cauſe.“ 


To pronounce that twenty, or any indefinite 


number of particles of matter, each of them 
without perception, or any approach to it, 


could, by being properly difpoſed, and apt · 


I put together, perceive, think, compare, 

und reaſon, is as abſurd, as to aſſert, 

that twenty nothings will make fomething z 
| or 


T RefleKions on Matexialifm, Ke. p. 3, 


* 
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or twenty cyphers, a number. According 
to this philoſophy, the truncus olim fculnus, 
which was afterwards made a priapus, might, 
by being ſawed in pieces, and theſe pieces 
recompoſed, become an acute philoſopher. 


How ſtrange, that a man, who can ad- 
mit into his creed an article, big with fack 
abſurdities as theſe, {ſhould ſo ſtrenyouſly 
deny the poſſibility of union, in a pure 
intelligence or immaterial principle and any 
ſyſtem of matter! © Ir is contended,” ſays 
dur author, * by all metaphyſicians, who 
* maintain the doctrine of any proper im- 
„material principle, that ſpirit and body 
ie can have no common property; and when 
it is aſked, how then can they act upon 
one another, and how can they be ſo in- 
* timately connected, as to be continually 
<< and neceſſarily ſubject to each other's in- 
e fluence, it is acknowledged to be a dif- 
** ficulty, and a myſtery, that we cannot 

C compre- 
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we ſuppoſe, the magnet thinks, any more 
than the pebble that paves the ſtreets? Or 
is it better prepared to receive the percep · 
teprive faculty? Omnipotenee, we cannot 
doubt, is able to impart that faculty both to 
the one and the other; but then it will be 
in both a faculty, foreign and extrinſic; a- 
faculty that does not belong to matter; a 
faculty ſuperior to what matter poſſeſſes, 
and, therefore, ſuch as could not be derived 
from it, For, if a being could receive from 
another being greater perfection, than that 
ether being poſſeſſed, ſuch ſuperiority of 
perfection muſt be derived from nothing, 
and an eſſect be produced without a cauſe.* 
To pronounce that twenty, or any indefinite 
number of particles of matter, each of them 
without perception, or any approach to it, 
could, by being properly difpoſed, and apt« 
ty put together, perceive, think, compare, 
und reaſon, is as abſurd, as to affert, 
that twenty nothings will make ſomething , 

| oF 


® Refletions on Materialifm, Re. 5. 5. 
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or twenty cyphers, a number. According 
to this philoſophy, the truncus olim fieuluus, 
which was afterwards made a priapus, might, 
by being {awed in pieces, and theſe pieces 
recompoſed, become an acute philoſopher, 


How ſtrange, that a man, who can ad- 
mit into his creed an article, big with ſuch 
abſurdities as theſe, ſhould ſo ſtrenyouſly 
deny the poſſibility of union, in a pure 
intelligence or immaterial principle and any 
ſyſtem of matter] It is contended,” ſays 
dur author, © by all metaphyſicians, who 

“ maintain the doctrine of any proper im- 
material principle, that ſpirit and bey 
can have no common property; and when 
« it is aſked, how then can they act upon 
«© one another, and how can they be ſo in- 

* timately connected, as to be continually 
and neceſſarily ſubject to each other's in- 
e fluence, it is acknowledged to be a dit- 
** ficulty, and a myſtery, that we cannot 

WE - compre- 
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* comprehend. But had this queſtion been 


„ conlidered with due attention, what has 
& been called a difficulty, would, I doubt 
* not, have been deemed an impoſſibility.” 
And a little further, he adds, Let a man 
& torture his imagination as much as he 


pleaſes, I will pronounce it to be impoſ- 


« ſible for him to conceive even the pof- 
& ſibility of mutual * action, without ſome 
common property.” T This argument, 
if good for any thing, will prove a great 
deal: it proves the impoſſibility, not only 

of 


4 With regard to the action of the body upon the mind, 
with great deference to received opinions, I cannot but ex- 
preſs my doubt of it. Of the action and reaction of bodies 
upon one another, we are aſſured : but we can never prova, 
that the laws of matter apply to immaterial ſubſtances. 
Under certain circumſtances, ſuch as fickneſs, old age, and 
the like; the infirmities of the body, from its cloſe union 
with the mind, do certainly impede its operations : but a 
thing when wrong, may be an impediment, which, whey 
right, is not an acting cauſe. The mind may act on the 
ſenſorium, which may be too hard to admit its impreſſions, 
or too ſoft to return them ; or the feeble organs may de 
unable to obey. | 


T Diſquiſitions, P · 60. 
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of the human mind acting upon the body, 
but of that eternal Spirit himſelf, the Au- 
thor of nature, acting upon matter; and 
drives the author, as we ſhall find here. 
after, to the deſperate a& of materializing 
the Deity. And the difficulty, to get rid of 
which our author took ſo bold a ſtep, is pro- 
nounced to be an impoſſibility, only becauſe 
this man of penetration cannot conceive it. 


A Newton or a Boyle, to whom the vo- 
lume of nature, if ever opened to man, lay 
open, would have expreſſed themſelves with 
leſs confidence: cautious as they were, of 
dogmatizing on ſubjects beyond their reach, 
or of affecting to ſet bounds to the power of 
Omnipotence, The poet ſays, | 


* Drink deep, or taſte not!“ 


T he rule is good in every ſcience, as well 
as poetry. A little philoſophy gives men 
C 2 ſtrange 
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ſtrange concents, and is fo apt to ſwell the 
mind with extravagant portions of the natu- 
ral powers of matter, that I have heard ont 
of thoſe wordy philoſophers as glibly and 
eonfidently deſcribe the fabrication of the 
univerſe, as if he had been preſent, when 
God laid the foundations ef the earth; and 
Rnew all the ordinuncies of Heaven, * 


When we conſider what infinite Power 
may effect, we ſhould be very cautious in 
determining what are impoffibilities. We 
can pronounce nothing impoſſible, that does 
not fall within the reach of our ſenſes, and 
imply à 'ditect -arid abſolute contradiction. 
I may venture to aſſert, that adequately to 
explain the nature of a being, which is 
the object of none of our ſenſes, perti- 
nently to argue upon its powers, and with 
certainty to determine the extent of them, 
N r very near to an impoſſibility. 

| It 


* Job, xxxviii, 4. 
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K is true, that God Almighty might reveal 
to us the nature of an immaterial ſubſtance ; 
and, to enable us to comprehend It, he 


might alſo, at the ſame time, give us pow- 
ers of conception, ſuperiqur to thoſe, which 
we at preſent poſſeſs : but ſo endowed, we 
ſhould be no longer meg. We kaow — 
the ſurface of matter, and nothing gf the 
nature of ſpirit: it is not an object of the 
ſenſes ; ; and therefore, our 'reaſonings upon 
its powers, muſt be vague and indetermi- 
nate. We have ground from Revela- 
tion,“ ſays Mr. Locke, & and feyeral 
« other reaſons, to helieve with aſſurance, = 
chat there are ſych-creatyres as finite ſpi- 
* xits:] but gur ſcales got being able to 
& diſcover chem, we want the means of 
© knowing their exiſtences.” * From ſuch 
ignorance of the nature of the ſoul, though 
1 may not be able to explain, how its in- 
Aura on the body ;operates: yet this does 
not 


Locke on Hum. Und. b. 4. ch, 2, ſect. 22. 
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not. appear ſufficient ground for me to af- 
ſert, that no ſuch influence can ſubſiſt: 


Much of the ſoul they talk, but all awry.” 


Let us, however, a little more cloſely 
examine our author's argument againſt the 
poſſible agency of the mind upon the body, 
which is founded on the eſſential difference 
of one from the other: the one being ex- 
tended, and the other bearing no relation 


to 1} pace. 


Whether ſpirit have no relation to ſpace, 
or do occupy it, and in what manner, is, 
and ever muſt remain to us merely conjec- 


tural. Mr. Locke ſeems to admit the poſ- 


ſibility of it. Finding,” ſays he, that 
« ſpirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate, 
+ but where they are; and that ſpirits do 
«« operate at ſeveral times, in ſeveral places, 
* 1] cannot but attribute change of place 

| « to 
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<,to all finite ſpirits.” And again, If 
< it be ſaid by any one, that it [ſpirit] 
© -cannnot change place, becauſe it hath 
4 none, for ſpirits are not in loco, but 
« ubi; I ſuppoſe, that way of talking will 
** not now be of much weight to many, in 
an age that is not much diſpoſed to ad- 
« mire, or ſuffer themſelves to be deceived 
by ſuch untelligible ways of ſpeaking.” + 
There is no abſurdity in the ſuppoſition, 
that ſpirit may occupy ſpace; as there is 
no impoſſibility in the fact. It may do 
this, in a manner as different from that, in 
which matter occupies it, as the reſpective 
natures of ſpirit and matter are from each 
other; however unknown the manner of 
ſuch occupancy may be to us. 


The poſſibility of the fact, I cannot but 
think father Boſcovich, in the very words 
our 


Locke Hum. Und. b. 2, ch. 23. ſ. 2. f Ib. p. aa. 
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dur author has quoted from him, demon- 
ſtrates. Provided that any body move 
0 with a ſufficient degree of velocity, or 
have ſufficient degree of momentum to 
overcome any powers of repulſion, that 
<« it may meet with, it will find no diffi 
« culty in making its way through any bo- 
« dy whatever: for * nothing will interfere 
* or penetrate one another, but powers ſuch 
„ as we know do in fact exiſt in the ſame 
«© place, and counterbalance or over-rule 
„one another. If the momentum of ſuch 
e a body in motion be ſufficiently great, 
« Mr. Boſcovich demonſtrates, that the par- 
& ticles of any body, through which it 
s paſſes, will not even be moved out of 
<« their place by it,” Now, if one body, 
by mere rapidity of motion, can pervade 
another body, wirhout moving the particles 
of it out of their place: may we not 4 fer- 
tiori maintain, that the momentum, with 
* the mind moves, may be equal to 

fach 


The words are tranſcribed from Dr. Prieſtley, 
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ſuch efficiency? I urge not this argument as 


demonſtrative of the nature of the mind's 
operations on body; but as an inſtance af 


what the incomprehenſible powers of yelo- 


city may effect. 


SECTION Ih 


| Concerning the Seat of the ſentient Principle 
in man, and the difficulties that attend its 


ſuppoſed immateriality, from its ſympathy 
with the body 0 


HE liberal author, having conferred 

on matter the powers of attraction 

and repulſion, ſuppoſes he. has therein im- 
parted to it a capability of ſenſation, per. 
ception, and thought: though theſe pow- 
ers are as different from the other, as they 
are from abſolute inertion, And having, 
without proof, imparted to it a capability of 
perception and thought, he, without rea- 
2 ſon, 


—— 


— 
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ſon, puts it in actual poſſeſſion! of them. 
The perceptive faculties in man thus de- 
graded, to a level with his material frame, 
of which they are affirmed to contribute a 
part z our author very properly proceeds to 
inveſtigate in what part they reſide, Mate- 
rialiſts, however agreed in placing them in 
ſome corner of the human frame, cannot ſo 
ealily agree upon the ſpat. Some place 
them in the orifice of the ſtomach, ſome in 
the heart; others again in the brain, in the 
membranes, the ſeptum lucidum, and, not 
to paſs over the conarion, or pineal gland of 
Deſcartes, ſome. place it in the whole. body, 
Our author has thought fit to fix its reſidence 
in the brain. Had we,” ſays he, formed 
* a judgment concerning the neceſſary ſeat 
« of thought, by the circumſtances that 
* univerſally accompany it, which is our 
* rule in all other caſes, we could nat but 
* have concluded, that in man it is a pro- 
« perty of the nervous ſyſtem, or rather 


of 
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« of the brain.“ Becauſe, as far as we 
te can judge, the faculty of thinking, and a 
** certain ſtate of the brain, always accom- 
„ pany and correſpond to one another. And 
there is no inſtance of any man retaining 
* the faculty of thinking, when his brain 
«© was deſtroyed; and whenever that faculty 
4 is impeded or injured there is ſufficien, 
“ reaſon to believe the brain is diſordered 
in proportion.“ Now this reaſon, were 
the facts ſtated ſtrictly true, would deſerve 
ſerious conſideration: but I am ſorry ſo flat- 
ly to contradict the author, as in afferting 
that they are abſolutely falſe. He is per- 
fectly ſafe in affirming, that no man ever re- 
tained the faculty of thinking, when his 
brain was deſtroyed. No, nor after his head 
had been cut off. Is he ſuch a ſtranger to the 
ſtructure of the human frame, as to ſuppoſe a 
man can ſurvive the deftruction of his brain ? 
But that the brain is diſordered, whenever 

the 


P Diſq. P- 27» 7 Diſq. P» 271 
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the faculty of thinking is impeded and im- 
paired, is not true, I ſay, it is not true, 
becauſe anatomical experiments proye it to 
be otherwiſe. The brain of ideots, melan- 
choly, and mad perſons, unleſs affected by 
tevers or gther diſeaſes that haye no reſe- 
rence to inſanity, has on the niceſt inſpecti- 
on been found as free from diſorder and im- 
perfection of any kind, as any other part of 
the body. The, author will not ſay, that 
the minute particles may be diſarranged, 
though ſuch diſorder be not diſcernible by 
the eye: for though it may be ſo, he can not 
prove it is ſo; and no one will accept his 
hypotheſes for proofs. 


If between the faculty of thinking and 
the brain there was ſo cloſe a connection as 
our Author ſuppoſes; and, whenever that 
faculty is impeded or injvred, the brain is 
proportionably difordered: it muſt follow, 
that whenever the brain is diſordered or in- 
ured, the faculty of thinking will be im- 

peded 
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peded or injured too. And this muſt be 
univerſally the caſe, But the fact is To far 
otherwiſe: that ſurgeons of the firſt eini- 
mence have aſfared me, they have in the 
courſe of practice known inſtances where 
the brain has not only fuffered injuries, but 
even a conſiderable diminution : and the 
perſons after the loſs of part of the brain, 
have poſſeſſed their intellectual faculties in 
as great vigour as ever, Now, could I con- 
ceive it poſſible, that a few ſenſeleſs particles 
of oom mon duſt, by ſome particular and niet 
arrangement, ſhould become neceſſarily inveſ- 
ted with the powers of ſenſation, perception, 
and thought: I muſt alſo believe, that thoſe 
particles, in themſelves, poſſeſſing nothing 
like thoſe intellectual faculties, derive them 
entirely from the niceneſs of their arrange - 
ment; and of eourſe eonelude, that an ar- 
rangement ſo nice, ſuffering the leaſt diſor- 
det, thoſe faculties muſt ſuffer too. 


And 
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And even was this invariably the caſe; 
as often as the brain was injured, were the 
operations of the mind in ſome degree im- 
peded; no concluſive argument could from 
hence be deduced in proof of its materiality. 
For when we conſider the wonderful delicacy 
of the ſtructure of the brain, from whence 
ariſe the nerves each fibre of which is ſup- 
poſed to anſwer to a particular part of the 
brain at one end, and at its other end, to a 
particular part of the body: add to this, the 
infinite number of thoſe ſmall ſecretory or- 
gans, that ſtrain or filtre the maſs of blood, 
carried to them by numerous ducts, and ſe- 
parate from it an exceſſively fine and ſubtle 
fluid, denominated the animal ſpirits ; and 
we can not be ſurpriſed at the very high de- 
gree of ſenſibility it poſſeſſes. A violent 
blow on the head will affect the whole ſyſ. 
tem of organization: the tongue will not be 
able to articulate, nor the hand, nor the 
leg ro move. And no wonder, if the mind 
which informs that ſyſtem of organization 

which 
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which is fitted to it, when the organs of 
ſenſe, the outlets through which ſhe directs 
her operations, are injured, be in her ex- 
ertions impeded, But where only. one or- 
gan of ſenſe is hurt or deſtroyed, as for 
inſtance, the eye, or ear; the mind, as a 
principle diſtinct from the body, and exert- 
ing itſelf through every organ of ſenſe, ob- 
ſtructed in its movements on one part, ex- 
erts itſelf with additional power on another. 
When a perſon is deprived of ſight, his car 
becomes more nice in the difcrimination of 
ſounds. And in deaf people, the mind is 
more particularly buried on the optic organs. 
In ſleep, when every organ of ſenſe is locked 
up: the mind is ſtill active; impels the 
tongue to ſpeak, the hands to fight, and the 
legs to run; though this temporary death 


withold them from obedience: to its im- 
pulſe. 


Now when the merybers of the body ſuf 
fer ſuch a total ligation in ſleep, had the 


perceptive 


a ——— — — — — — — —— 
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perceptive faculties been dormant too, this 
fingle circumſtance would have afforded a 
more powerful argument in favour of the 
homogeneity of the ſoul and body, than any 
dur author has advanced. And as the 
contrary is the fact, as the mind is alert, 
and the imagimation, though wild, is ftrong ; 


hen the body is in a ſtate of torpidity, 
and all its organs are bound up in the fetters 


of ſleep: that they are diſtinct principles, 
and of different natures, is the firſt conſide- 
ration that the phænomenon of dreaming 


excites. That a man,” ſays my author, 


does not think during (ſleep, except in 
« that imperfect manner which we call 
dreaming, and which is nothing more 
e than an approach to a ſtate of vigilance, 
I ſhall not here diſpute, but take for 
« granted: referring my readers to Mr. 
% Locke and other writers upon that ſub- 
« ject,” *® The all of thinking during ſleep, 
which my acute author very juſtly obſerves, 

18 


® Diſq. p. 36 
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is no more than what. we call dreaming, is a 
| ſtrong impediment in the way of the mate- 
rialiſt; and I congratulate him upon his 
ſhort and eaſy method of removing it. But 
taking things "for granted, without diſputing 
about them, ſhort as the mode- of arguing 
may be, is not always convincing; and has 
it inconveniences too. For inſtance, had our 
author contented himſelf with taking for 
granted, that the ſoul of man was a piece of 
mere mechaniſm, without troubling himſelf 
to diſpute about it; who would not ſay, ſo+ 
ciety had ſuſtained a ſenſible loſs ? 


Well; I am referred to Mr. Locke, and 
what ſays he ? Why truly; © that the dreams 
of ſleeping men are a/ made up of the 
* waking man's ideas, oddly put toge- 
« ther,” + If Mr. Locke intend the ſame 


reflection, that is conveyed in the following 
lines of Lucretius: it muſt be acknowledged 


FM thas 


7 Book II. chap- 1. 
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that the poet hach expreſſed himſelf witle 
mach greater truth and N che 


e 1 21 1 i aN 


Et quoi quiſque fere ſtudio devinctus adhæret, 
In ſomnis eadem plarumgue videmur obire: 
Cauſidici cauſas agere, et componere leges; 
Induperatores pugnace, ac prælia obire; 
Nautæ contractum cum ventis cernere bellum. 

| Lib. iv. v. 959. | 


The poet fays eats the philoſopher fays 
all. A variety of dreams ſtand on record in 
direct contradiction of this general affertion : 
and many inſtances the experience of moſt 
men might produce of dreams, which bore 
no alluſion to their waking thoughts. Plus+ 
tarch and Cicero have not been afraid to 
mention dreams, as prefagements of future 
events: but in an age, where a man againſt 
the cleareſt conviction of unprejudiced rea- 
ſon muſt doudt of every thing, to maintain 
ae port of a philoſopher ; and with ſceptic 
cautiouſneſs 
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cautiouſneſs embrace abſurdities, rather than 
believe a truth; preſagient dreams muſt, 
with the tales of goblins and fairies, be left 
to the peaceful poſſeſſion of old women and 
children, 


If Mr. Locke mean that the dreams of 
ſleeping men are made up of the fimple ideas, 
that were acquired when they were awake, he 
advances nothing. No man doubts it; ao 
man ever ſuppoſed the mind to acquire: new 
ideas at a time, when all the organs of 
ſenſe are bound up by fleep. But that train 
of ideas, on which the ſleeping man is em- 
ployed, frequently bears no more analogy 
to the thoughts of that man when awake, 
than to thoſe of any other man PENA 
the ſame ſtock of ſimple ideas, 


The ideas are cddly put together, not from 
any impotence or defect of: the mind; but 
— the ligation of the organs of ſenſe 

1 reſtrains 
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reſtrains the mind from exerciſing her powers 
in the arrangement of them: and while it is 
united with' the body, it muſt obſerve the 
laws of the body. 


From the preceding reflection it will ap- 
pear, that the powers of the mind would be 
then moſt vigorous, when the organization 
of the body, which it animated, was moſt 
compleat. And if the perfect ſtate and free 
exertion of the organs of ſenſe be ſo neceſ- 
fary to the perfect operations of the mind, 
our author will be found, with ſome reaſon, 
do infer, that * without juſt ſuch a body as 
we have, it is difficult (for I will not call it 
impoſſible) to conceive how the mind could 
have become poſſeſſed of any of its preſent 
ſtock of ideas. But ſhall we therefore 
infer, that * without a body, we could have 
had no ideas at all.” This is however his 
inference, and in his own: words, Becauſe, 

| ol 


* Diſq. p. 34: 
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in this confined ſtate of the foul, the organs 
of ſenſe are acknowledged to be the outlets, 
through which the mind exerts her opera- 
tions; does it follow, that, enlarged from 
its confinement, it cannot act at all? This 
would be to ſuppoſe, the ſoul derived her 
operations, not from her union with matter, 
but from matter itſelf, Whereas, if it have 
the power of action, when united with a 
dead ſubſtance, it may ſurely have a power 
of ating, when ſeparated from it, For 
matter, in its Own nature inert, cannot give 
more than it poſſeſſes : it may impede the 
operations of the mind, but cannot n 

cauſe them. q 1 1 
| The ſoul, vically * 3 * * 
ſees through the eye, as through a window; 
and freed from its confinement, it reſts up- 
on the author to prove, that it may not 
command a larger field of obſervation. It 
reſts on him to demonſtrate why, diveſted 
We 
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of the body, it may nor retain thofe ideas it 
had received from the organs of ſenſe during 
its connection with the body; or why it 
may not receive other ideas, ſuited to the 
ſtate of exiſtence it may after death enjoy. 
I ſee no reaſon why both theſe ſuppoſitions 
may not be true; why the foul may not at- 
ter death retain irs old impreſſions; and alſo 
receive additional, more refined, and en- 
es ones. | ir dt 
104-33] nete f 
* 5 fuch retention, in a Ciſerabedicd 
Kate, af the former ideas which the foul 
during its connection with the body had-ac- 
quired, is ſtrongly countenanced by its ope- 
rations in ſleep; when it apparently receives 
an Httle alhſtanee from the organs of ſenſe, 
as iteati be ſuppoſed to do in an actual de- 
ftivation of them. Locked up as they are 
by the influence of this temporary death, 
ſenſible of the ſoul's impreflions, and un- 
able to anfwer its motions; it is notwvith- 
ſtanding 
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Handing buſied on the ideas it had already 
acquired ſees : when the eye is cleſed. afnd 
&9nverles without the. aid of dither bar or 
ena 0t3h6f 1D 15179 118 
Præteria wolll ſomno cum dedita W 
Effe ſumque jacet fins ſens corpus — Wh 
— tamen in nabis, quod ttapaue in illo 
Multimocdlis agitatur ; et ataneis acgipit in 4p 


Lætitiæ motus, et curas cordis inageis - 
Lucr, I, ** *. 115 


1 


if! 15 fine, way the 922 f. foch a 

ſympathy ' between ewo principles, diſtint᷑t 
and different as the ſoul and body are ſup- 
poſed te be, is, in the words of Mr. Locke, 
to be ſure without proofs, and to know 
without perceiving,” 


Our author hath in vain endeavoured to 
veſt in matter the powers of attraction and 
repulſion: as to the more noble powers of 
ſenſe and cogitation, that they are inherent 
m it, or that matter in itſelf poſſeſſes any 


quality 
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quality that has an apparent approach to 
them, he has not attempted to prove: and 
therefore, if God had not called into exiſ- 
tence, an order of immaterial beings, which 
we call fouls, endowed with properties, very 
different from | thoſe of matter, and yet vi- 
tably unitable with matter; I cannot ſee, 
how it is poſſible, without a miracle, for 
any modification of particles of matter, de- 
void of perception, or the moſt diſtant ap- 
proach to it, to acquire powers ſo different 
from what are obſervable in matter, as ſenſe 
and cogitation; and that in ſo high a de- 
gree, as the faculties of the human mind 
diſcover. 
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Of the Juppoſed bee attending the 
fen 4 Material i/m, ; 
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WI. ATEVER ks ancthee winds 


is particularly important, and uni- 

verſally intereſting : and the effects of any 
doctrine, that bears a relation to the nature 
and properties of the ſoul, and its exiſtence 
or non-exiſtence in a future ſtate, cannot 
be indifferent. - Qur author preſumes the 
advantages attending, the doctrine. of the 
ſoul's materiality, to be various and great: 
TI will attend him in his enumeration of 
them. We thereby, ſays he, get rid of 4 
great number of difficulties, which exceed- 
ingly clog and embarraſs the oppoſite ſyſtem ; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as theſe, What becomes of 
the 
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the ſoul during fleep, in à ſwoon, when the 
body is ſeemingly dead, and eſpecially after 
death? H lat was the tonditian of it before it 
became united to the body, and at what time 
did that union take place? Ac. Ec. Sc. 
Thefe Gordian difficulties, de ſolves in a 
manner truely Alexandrian, by a ſingle daſh 
of the pen, as the hero did his knots by a 
ſtroke — "” et nn 
18 ſoul. * | f qo 
; ts, od bone; eee yi: 
Bat be aids to . made little ad- 
vance towards a demonſtration of the non- 
entity of the foul, the ſolution of rhoſe dif- 
ficulties ſtill remains conj ectural : and the 
nature of them is ſuch, that, if not ſolved 


ſatisfactorily, they will make no good man 
imhappy; nor will any ſolution of them, 
except our author's, tend to ee his 
es „an u. 


* Pu 


; * *\ 4 
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That the ſoul in fleep, is ſometimes ac- 
tive, our dreams place beyond à doubt: 
that it is always active, cannot, perhaps, be 
proved; and the negative, I am ſure, can- 
not be demonſtrated. That we do not always 
remember the fubjetts on which the mind was 
employed, is not ſufficietit- proof, that it 
does not always think. The ſoul, from 
that intimate union with the body, which 
we feel and perceive, muſt ſympathiſe with 
it in its infirmities. While . confined tothe 
body, and exerting its powers through the 
organs of ſenſe, it muſt, in ſome od 
— laws of the bodwe. 


' 


1 lt us for a moment ſuppoſe, whar is 
— for, that che foul is immaterial, 
a ptinciple diſtinct and different from the 
body: and it will, I think, follow, that 
the organization of the body, which is fitted 
to 'anſwer the motions of the ſoul, and 
through which it exerts its operations, will, 

| in 
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in the beſt and moſt perfect manner, anſwer 
thoſe motions, when the ſeveral organs are 
moſt in order, and in their perfect vigour: 
If this be the caſe, in manhood and health 
the operations of the mind will be moſt vi- 
gorous. The organs of ſenſe, in infancy 
weak, and debilitated by old age, will im- 
pede and reſtrain the free and vigorous ex- 
ertions of the ſoul. In ſwoons, where the 
bodily organs are leaſt vigorous, and locked 
up, as it were, in a/ſtate of torpitude, the 
mind muſt neceſſarily make the fainteſt im- 
preſſions, and thoſe impreſſions be the moſt 
feebly retained. Admitting then the ſoul's 
immateriality, ſince theſe conſequences muſt 
reſult from its intimate union with the body, 
they cannot, with any pretence of reaſon, 
be produced, as arguments againſt the truth 
of ſuch a doctrine. If the nice organization 
of the body, when diſarranged, did not af- 
fect the operations of the mind; it might 
act 
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act in any other parcel of matter, as well as 
that. nö Wat pF 


It happens, however, that there are in- 
ſtances of men, whoſe intellectual faculties, 
in extreme old age, and even at the threſh- 
hold of the grave, have remained in as full 
vigour, - as in any period of their lives. 
Whether theſe inſtances may be attributed 
to an uncomman ſtrength of mind, to a ha- 
bit of ſingular temperance, whereby the or- 
ganization of the body is leſs liable to be 
diſarranged; or to a freedom from paſſions, 
that apathy, to which Stoiciſm aſpired, and 


Cato, who is faid to have poſſeſſed his 
intellectual powers even to death, is alſo 
geported nearly to have attained; it is be- 
ſides my preſent purpoſe to enquire. That 
many ſuch inſtances may be produced, 
is an undeniable fact. And one fingle in- 
ſtance defeats the argument againſt the im- 
materiality of the ſoul, deduced from its 
ſympathy wich the body, under the infirmi- 
ties 
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ties of old age. In a regular and gradual 
decay, ſuch as is brought on by old age, 
all the organs of the body are in ſome mea- 
ſure impaired: and if, in this general de- 
cay of the body, the mind be ſtrong and 
active, and vigorous as ever; the conclu- 
fien is, that the mind, however cloſely 
united with the body, muſt be a principle 
diſtinct from, and independent of it, 


The doubt cancerning the ſtate of the 
foul after death, is indeed gloriouſly got rid 
of, by the comfortable aſſurance of its an- 
nihilation: a doctrine this, as my author 
well obſerves, very favourable to the ſoul- 
ſleepers 3 2 for the notion of an immate- 
„rial ſubſtance paſſing thouſands. of yearg 
© without a ſingle idea or ſenſation, ap- 
« proaches very nearly to the notion of no 
« ſubſtance at all.” But this part of his 
theory ſhall be more particularly examined 
hereafter: in the meantime, I leave the 

Pſyche- 
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Pſy chepannychiſts to expreſs their obliga- 
tions co hidal for the 3 * la- 
nw _ do their cauſe. - | 


Malls 

- The difficulty alſo of - conceiving. * 
was the ron tion of the ſoul beſbre it became 
mitid to the body, and, at tohat' time that 
union tao place, with two or three et cæteras, 
are all cleared up, and every doubt relating 
to the foul refolved, only by ſtrik ing its ex. 
Mence but of queſtion. And are theſe the 
advantages for which I am to exchange a 
foul, and ſubmit my mind to the horrors of 
annihilation? Indeed they tend as little to 
lure me to wiſh our author's doctrine true, 
as his N es to convince me that it 
is ſo. 1751 | 


But theſe it ſeems are not all the difficulties 
that attend the doctrine of the ſoul's exiſtence: 
for in the next page, in a ſtrain of irony, he 


aſks, whether “the Divine Power mult be 


* neceſſarily employed to produce a ſoul, 


© whenever 


— ——UGł —ẽ —— — — ——— 
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© whenever the human ſpecies copulate z or 
i ſome pre-exiſtent ſpirit be obliged to in- 
«© habit the new- formed embrio?” * Now 
really I did not know, that either ſoul or 
body was produced as often as the human 
ſpecies copulated. But if; in the courſe of 
our author's profound inveſtigations, he hath 
been happy enough to diſcover an arcanum, 
whereby the production of a body ſhall be 
the fure conſequence of the copulation of 
the human ſpecies; ſo greatly muſt ſuch a 
diſcovery conduce to population, his Majeſty 
will without doubt amply remunerate him for 
making it public. And indeed, excluſive of 
all reward, to make known a ſecret of fo 
great importance, is a duty he owes ſociety, 
as the beſt compenſation for the injury he 
hath, in the publication now under my eye, 
attempted againſt it. 


At the author's pleaſantries concerning the 
human ſpecies, we may ſmile; but to hear 
him 

„ Diſquiſitions, p. 4 
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Him expreſs himſelf ſo freely of the divine 
nature, and the operations of the Deity, as 
he is apt ſometimes to do, is leſs entertain- 
ing. When he aſcribes a kind of labour 
and employment; in the production of a ſoul, 
to that Omnipotent Being, who can at a 
word call a world out of nothing, and at 
another reduce it to nothing again; it is an 
application of language; which philoſophy 
does not countenance. | | 


The laſt advantage, which our author 
aſcribes to his ſyſtem, and which I will nor 
in ſilence paſs by, lies in his compendious 
diſpoſal of the ſouls of brutes: the ſtate of 
which after death would elſe, he thinks, be 
found more embarraſſing, than that of hu- 
man beings. His ſolicitude on this ſubject 
is ſo great, that one would ſcarcely think it 
was the bare knowledge of what would àfter 
death become of them, which could ſo trou- 
ble him; but that he was to be burthened 

E with 
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with the actual diſpoſal of them. © If 


40 


cc 


cc 


man,” ſays he, be actuated by a prin- 
ciple diſtin from his body, every brute 
animal muſt have an immaterial foul alſo; 
for they differ from us in degree only, 
and not at all in kind; having all the 
ſame mental as well as corporeal powers 
and faculties that we have, though not 
in the ſame extent : and they are poſſeſſed 
of them in a greater degree than thoſe of 
our race that are ideots, or that die in- 
fants.” “ Well, be it ſo: I thank God 


for ſuch a degree of benevolence, as to wiſh 
every animal being a future ſtate of exiſt- 
ence, And if the juſtice and goodneſs of 
the Deity afford me an argument in proof 
of the ſuppoſition, that every being ſuſcep- 
tible of pleaſure and pain ſhall partake of 
another ſtate, in which their ſufferings, 
which appear often to exceed their pleaſures 


in this, ſhall be recompenſed; it neither 


moves 


* Diſq. p. 42 
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moves my envy, nor renders the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul a leſs deſireable object of 
hope. Nor do IL arrogamly aſk, whether 
they are naturally and originally the fame 
« beings with the ſouls of men; whether 
they pre-exiſted, and are to continue for 
* ever; or how or where their infinitely 
c great and good Maker will after death 
1 diſpoſe of them.“ I will not trouble the 
public with my on reveries on that ſub. 
je&: but if an argument can be conceived, 
which affords a gleam of hope that they will 
hereafter exiſt, I gladly embrace it; well 
aſſured, that their future exiſtence muſt be 

productive of their future happineſs. 


After enumerating all thoſe difficulties, 
great and important difficulties, that embar- 
raſs the doctrine of immaterialiſm, and of 
which our author | hath diſcovered a com- 
pendious way to rid himſelf, he triumph- 
antly exclaims, None of thoſe difficulties, 

E 2 or 
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* or rather abſurdities, clog our ſimpler 
* ſyſtem. Man, according to it, is no 
„ more, than what we now ſee of him.” * 
His whole exiſtence is confined between the 
cradle and the grave; and when he quits 
this vale of miſery, his being is at an end. 
The ſtings of confcience no longer torture 
the villain; and the worthy mind, with all 
its virtuous habits, rots with the body in 
the grave. Comfortable reflection this to 
the unprincipled profligate ! But how ſhock- 
ing to him, whoſe hope, whoſe confidence, 
grounded on the words of an apoſtle, is, 
that when he departs benct, he ſhall be with 
Chriſt ! 


% His being, continues our author, com- 

4 mences at the time of his conception, 
« or- perbaps at an earlier period. I 
have been long conſidering at what earlier 
date, than that of his conception, this au- 
thor can, upon his own principles, place 
the 


* Dilq. p. 49. 
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the commencement of his being. From 
ſuch an inſinuation, one might be led to 
fuſpect, that he is laughing at his ſerions 
reader, that the apparent drift of his per- 
formance is ironical, and he himſelf a real 
advocate for pre- exiſtence. Or does he re- 
fer to man's exiſtence in the loins of his fa- 
ther? If ſo, by extending the idea, he 
may derive, if he pleaſe, the commencement 
of his on exiſtence from Adam, or perhaps 
from a more diſtant date; from that infinite 
ſeries of human bodies, that ſwell the circle 
of eternity. The corporeal and mental 
« faculties,” adds he, inhering in the 
* ſame ſubſtance, grow, ripen, and decay 
“ together; and whenever the ſyſtem is diſ- 
& ſolved, it continues in a ſtate of diſſolu- 
“ tion, till it ſhall pleaſe that Almighty 
* Being, who called it into exiſtence, 10 re- 
&* fore it to life again: With ſtricteſt pro- 
priety the author might have ſaid, #0 create 
it again; for the whole ſtructure, ſoul and 
body, being reduced to a parcel of incohe- 

rent 
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rent particles of duſt, returns to the very 
ſame ſtate in which it lay before its organi- 
zation. There is no reſtoration of the ſou} 
to the body ; but if the man could ever be 
properly ſaid to have a creation ſince the 
firſt creation of matter, his future organi- 
zation. becomes a new, real, and as abſolute 
a creation as the other. 


Dos author, having deprived matter of 
one property, which generally has been 
adjudged eſſential to it, and conferred on it 
two others, which, to wipe away its reproach, he 


Our author is a little inconſiſtent with himſelf in de- 
nying ſolidity to matter, while he acknowledges a ſingle 
nutiNell full of ſolid matter in the whole ſolar ſyſtem : for 
upon that conceſſion, though we may exclaim with the 
poets in a ſenſe more literal than he intended, 


—— —- O quantum eſt in rebus i inane, 


we _ acknowledge, that every portion of matter exiſtin $ 
in the univerſe, however expanded, will contain a degree 
of beni matter, proportionate to it in its compreſt ſtate. 


I 1 les 
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ſtiles powers, annihilated the ſoul, and ſub- 
ſtituted matter, ſo exalted, in its ſtead ; as 
if he had not done ſufficient honour to King 
Log, makes him his god, and inveſts him 
with omnipotence, On this ſubject, how- 
ever, he ſeems to proceed with a degree of 
caution: and if he acted conſiſtently with 
his profeſſions, a ſubject on which the phi- 
loſopher ſo well and fo truly expreſſed him- 
ſelf, when he declared, The more he 
* thought on it, the leſs of it he knew,” 
the eſſence of the Deity would have eſcaped 
his inveſtigation, *©* It muſt,” ſays he, be 
© confeffed with awful reverence, that we 
* know but little of our/e/ves, and therefore 
* much leſs of our Maker, even with reſpect 
* to his attributes, We know but little of 
* the works of God, and therefore certainly 
* much leſs of his en .. Now could 
we after this profeſſion conceive, that the 
author would immediately turn his pen to 

an 


# Diſq. p. tog. 
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an inveſtigation of the divine eſſence, and at 
laſt materialize the deity * ? 


“ If,” ſays he, by the term immaterial 
we ſimply mean to denote a ſubſtance, 
that has properties and powers eſſentially 
« different from thoſe of created matter, I 
% have no objection to the term,” * Why | 
is this word created foiſted in? Does the 
author mean to diſtinguiſh between created 
and uncreated matter? If ſo,” what is the 
difference ? If not, and by immaterial he 
means to denote a ſubſtance, the properties 
and powers of which are eſſentially diſſerent 
from matter, our diſpute in this period of 
the controverſy is at an end; and if he can 
find a better term, whereby to expreſs ſuch 
his meaning, than an immaterial ſubſtance 
or ſpirit; from ſo reſpectable authority J 
ſhall be happy to adopt it. But it is plain, 

chat this is not his idea of an immaterial 
ſubſtance ; 1 


* Diſq. P · tod. 
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ſubſtance; for, according to his notion, 
the divine Being is a ſubſtance,” that muſt 
neceſſarily poſſeſs ſome properties of mat- 
ter: becauſe, according to his aſſertion, 
that Omnipotent Being could not otherwiſe 
poſſibly act upon matter. Now, whatever 
poſſeſſes the properties of matter, is, in a 
degree proportionate to thoſe properties, 
material. The author, therefore, ſuppoſes the 
Deity in ſome degree material: how far ſo, 
he has not thought fit directly to inſtruct 
us. He has, however, employed a whole 
chapter in informing us, that the materiality 
of the Deity is the undoubted doctrine of 
the e 
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SECTION Iv. 


Reflections on the Nature of the Divine Es- 
ſence, according to the Scriptures, 


THAT He, who created, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be of eſſence different, and of 
a 'nature, very ſuperiour to that which he 
had created, is one of the firſt and moſt 
obvious conliderations, that occur to a mind 
employed an that moſt elevated ſubject, 
the nature and effence of the Deity. But 
to conceive what that eſſence is, and where- 
in that ſuperiority of nature conſiſts, muſt 
neceſſarily tranſcend powers ſo compara- 
tively low, as thoſe of the human mind. 
And, under whateyer ſcriptural authorities 
our author may attempt to ſhelter the bold- 
neſs of his opinions, in the ſcriptures we 
find nothing determinate about them. On 
the contrary, we there meet with repeated 
aſſertions of the incomprehenſibility of the 
Divine Nature, Can we, by ſearching, find 
ous 
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out God, ſays the ſublime author of the book. 
of Job: Can we find out the Almighty unto 
Perfection? 


Immaterial is not a term definitive of the 
divine Eſſence: we uſe it only to denote 
ſomething eſſentially different from matter. 
But to ſuppoſe, with our author, that“ had 
the Deity been an immaterial ſubſtance, 
„ his immateriality would have been as 
% ſtrongly and frequently inculcated in the 
“ ſcriptures, as we find the doctrine of the 
“unity of his nature to be; “ is to ſuppoſe, 
that immateriality is as explicative of the 
effence of the Deity, and as intelligible by 
us, as his unity. Whereas, of the one we 
can form a very exact idea; of the other, 
no idea at all. 


But though the ſcriptures do not incul- 
cate the immateriality of the Deity, as ex- 
oF plicative 
9 Digg. p. 134. 
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plicative of the divine Eſſence; yet they 
ſeem as ſtrongly to guard againſt the impu- 
tation of materialiſm, in reſpe& to him, as 
againſt polytheiſm, God, ſaith our Lord 
himſelf, #5 @ ſpirit, Now, what idea he 
meaned to convey under the term /pir:t, 
we may collect from another paſſage, in 
which he obſerves to his diſciples, , a ſpirit 
hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have, 
Spirit, like immaterial ſubſtance, is a nega- 
tive term: it charactetizes ſomething as not 
material. 


God is a Spirit, ſays our Saviour: yet, 
our author aſſerts, © There is in this paſ- 
« ſage, no reference whatever to the imma- 
e teriality of the divine nature.” But, does 
not our Saviour uſe the word Tveuur, as in 
the laſt ſentence has been obſerved, in a ſenſe 
ſignificant of ſomerhiug that is not matter. 
Handle me, and feel, and ſatisfy yourſelves : 
for a ſpirit would not reſiſt the touch; it 

| hath 
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hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have. And 
why are we not to annex to the ſame word, as 
uſed by him in this, as well as the laſt paſſage, 
the ſame idea? Or, how does qur author ſup- 
port his aſſertion? Why, truly by the au- 
thority of another aſſertion; viz. © That 
* this very paſſage, apparently ſo direct and 
e abſolute againſt the -corporeity of the 
e deity, is alledged by ſome of the fathers, 
© as an argument for the corporeity of the 
divine nature.” I ſhall here take occa- 
fion to make one general obſervation on the 
looſeneſs of our author's quotations; which 
might induce a ſcrupulous reader often to 
queſtion the authenticity of them. One 
would wiſh to know, in which of the fa- 
thers, and in what part of his works, ſo very 
extraordinary an argument is produced; and 
in what manner it is ſupported. But no 
ſuch ſatisfaction is afforded: the author 
has aſſerted, that it is ſo: and you may 
believe him, or let it alone. With equal 

ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs, that ſame father, or this ſame au- 
thor for him, might alledge the ejaculation 
of St. Stephen, Lord Jeſus receive my ſpirit, 
as an argument for the corporeity of the 
ſoul. The paſſage is worth our Author's 

obſervation; and I leave him to make his 
reflections on it. 


As my Author is now ranſacking the 
ſcriptures in ſupport of his doctrine, I beg 
leave to ſtep a little out of the way of out 
preſent enquiry, in vindication of an aſſer- 
tion of the learned and intelligent author of 
the religion of nature, on the authority of 
an apoſtle. That able writer deſerved too 
well of mankind, to paſs unnoticed by an 
author ſo zealous as our diſquiſitor, 


In ſemet legem ſancire iniquatn,? 
.even the mortifying law of annihilation, © It 


% 1s plain”, ſays Mr. Wollaſton, © there 


«-are two different intereſts in man, on the 
«6 
one 
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one ſide reaſon, on the other paſſion, 
which, being many times directiy oppo- 
ſite, muſt belong to different ſubjects. 
There are upon many occalions :conteſts, 
and as it were wars between the mind 
and the body: ſo far are they from being 
the fame thing.” | 


To this our Author anſwers, © the paſſions 
themſelves are more evidently at variance, 
than "paſſion and reaſon; and therefore, 
by the ſame argument, ought to be re- 
ferred to different ſubſtances in the hu- 
man couſtitution, If Mr, Wollaſton 


meaned to refer the paſſions to the body, 


there will be ſome danger, leaft defire, 
will, and other faculties, always acknow- 
ledged to be mental, ſhould go in with 
them: and fo, before he is aware of ir, 
the whole man will be material, there 
being nothing left to belong to, or con- 
ſtitute the immaterial ſoul.” 

This 
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This I humbly conceive to be a very fri 
volous anſwer to a very juſt obſervation. 
I preſume Mr: Wollaſton never meaned to 
refer the paſſions to the body; Notwith- 
ſtanding which, between the mad impetu- 
oſity of paſſion, and the acts of reaſon, he 
muſt be more or leſs than man, who does 
not ſee and feel a manifeſt and eſſential dif- 
ference: - The paſſions act with a kind of 
impulſe, to which, perhaps the epithet of 
inſtinive may not be improperly applied; 
always driving at one point; taking full 
poſſeſſion of the body, and wholly ſubſerv. 
ing its intereſts : the lip trembles. the eye 
ſparkles, and the heart is contracted or di- 
lated, according to the nature of the acting 
Paſſion. While on the other hand, reaſon, 
as a principle diſtinct from and abſolutely 
independent of the body, examines things 
in their remoteſt conſequences, compares, 
and judges; exerting her operations on the 
body no otherwiſe, than by influencing the 
will. 

St. 
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St; Paul; Heb. vii. 23, deſcribes the law 
in his members, as warring againſt the law of 
his mind, And again, Gal. v. 17, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly concern- 
ing the two diſtin intereſts in man, The 
fleſh, ſays he, Iufteth againſt the ſpirit, and 
the ſpirit againſt the flelh: and theſe are con- 
trary the one to the other, The unprequdiced 
reader, who will compare the paſſages of 


St. Paul; with that above cited from Mr. 


Wollaſton, will conelude that the obſerva- 
tion of the apoſtle muſt fare poorly at his 
hand, who holds that of the philoſopher to 
be unjuſt; They both deſcribe two different 
intereſts, and thoſe different intereſts or 
principles as frequently claſhing againſt each 
other: the paſſions and affections, excited 
by temporal objects, pleading for gratifica- 
tion, againſt the higher and nobler powers 
of the ſoul; and raiſing a kind of civil war 
in the man, 


F Now 
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Either the fleſh is in thoſe paſſages re- 
preſented by St. Paul, as laſting againſt 
ſomething that is not fleſh; or it is repre- 
ſented as luſting againft itſelf. But fleſh 
and ſpirit appear in this place to be put in 
direct oppofition to each other: for if no more 
was meant, than a kind of combat between 
good and evil inclinations, I fee not, upon 
the ſuppoſition, that the whole man is cor- 
Poreal, why the one ſhould be called fleſh, 
any more than the other, 


The immateriality of the Deity, it hath 
been already obſerved, is not explicative 
of the divine nature and eſſence; but, as a 
term negative of matter, it may be inferred 
from the prohibitions in the ſecond com- 


- mandment, as his unity is from that of the 


firſt: © Thou ſhalt not make to. thyſelf 
* any graven image, nor any likeneſs of 
& what is in heaven above, or that is in the 


« earth beneath, or that is in the water un- 
« der 
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« (er the earth.” That is, thou ſhalt wor- 
ſhip God under no ſimilitude, no form what- 
ever. The expreſſion is full and emphatical, 
and excludes all notion of the Deity, under 
any form whatever. But form being eſſential 
to matter, this prohibition, which excludes 
form from our conceptions of the Delty, ex- 
cludes all matter too. 


There was, in the third century, a ſect of 
Chriſtians exemplary for auſterity of life 
and purity of manners; good men, though, 
as their doctrines proved them, no very 
acute philoſophers. The Hereſiarch was 
Audeus ; and his followers were, from him» 
called Audeans; and ſometimes, from their 
tenets, Anthropomorphites. They held, that 
the Deity was corporeal: and, what may 
hurt our author's vanity, grounded the truth 
of their doctrines on thoſe very texts of 
ſcripture, which he himſelf has in proof 
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| of the ſame opinion alledged. I do not, 
from this obſervation, preſume to inſinuate, 
that my author is not a very acute philoſo- 
pher: but, that my repreſentation of the fact 
is juſt, the following quotations evince. 


% We often find,” ſays this author, © the 
<« preſence of the Lord mentioned, as if there 
% was upon earth ſome place where he par- 
*- ticularly reſided, or which he frequented. 
* One inſtance of this we have in the ante- 
&« diluvian hiſtory. Cain ſays, Gen. iv. 12. 
& Behold, thou. haſt driven me out this day 

from the face of th.” earth, and from thy 
& face ſhall I be hid. Again, ver. 16. And 
* Cain went out from the preſence of the 
% Tord.“ Surely it would be an affront 
to our author's underſtanding, to inform 
him, that; by tbe face of the Lord is plainly 
ſignified his favour and protection; and that, 

| by 
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by going out from the preſence of .the Lord, 
is alſo meant, his going as an outcaſt from 
the land aſſigned to Adam, cut off from the 
immediate protection of God, and thoſe free 
quent communications he enjoyed with him, 
through his meſſenger or angel. Yer, if 
he did ſo underſtand theſe paſſages, what is 
his drift in the quotation? Is it toinſinu- 
ate, that the people, for whoſe information 
Moſes wrote them, did not underſtand them 
in this light. If they did not, I am ſure, it 
argued a very great defect in their compre. 
henſion : as well as very little acquaintance 
with the idiom .of their own language. 


Again, At the building of the Tower 
“ of Babel we read, Gen. xi. 5. And God 
„ came down to ſee the city, and the tower 
& which the children of men builded.” From 
the purpoſe, for which our author produces 
this quotation, would one not imagine, that 

the 
Digg. p. 433. 
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the Jews, from this paſſage, were taught to 
believe, that God, like Homer's Jupiter, 
ſprung from his throne, made a trip to the 

earth, and there took an ocular ſurvey of 
he tower of Babel ? 


The following paſſages I tranſcribe in the 
order in which they are quoted by the au- 
thor, © Ex. iii. 4. The Angel of the Lord 
& appeared to him in a flame of fire, out of 
& the midſt of the buſh, Chap. v. 4. And 
t when the Lord ſaw that he turned ꝗſide to 
& ſee, God called to him out of the buſb, and 
&« ſaid, I am the-God of thy Fathers, the God 
« of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God 
Jacob. Ex. xiii, 2 1. Aud the Lord went 
« before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, 
* to lead them the way, and by night. in 
« a pillar of fire, to give them light, Ver. 
“ 24. The Lord looked upon the hoſt of the 
* Egyptians, and troubled them. Ex, xix. 


P Diſq. P« 136. 
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* 9, And the Lord ſaid unto Mojes, lo T com? 
& unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may 
bear when 1 ſpeak with thee, and may be- 
© fjeve thee for ever. Ex. xxiv. 9, then went 
 & Moſes and Aaron, Nadab and Abibu, 

* and feventy of the elders of Tjrael, and they 
« ſaw the God of Tfrae!, and there was under 
« bis feet as it were u paved work, of ſaphire 
„ Rowe, and as it torre the Body of Heaven in 
* its chearfulneſs; and upon the nobles of the 
* children of Hrael he laid not his hand; and they 
« ſaw God, and did eat and drink. Ex. xxxiii, 
* 11, The Lord ſpake unto Moſes face to face, 
© as a man ſpeaketh to his friend.” To theſe 


_ paſſages our author hath added others of the 


{ame import; cited from the new, as well as 
the old teſtament. And many more, than 
he has cited, might be adduced in proof of 
what was never denied; that the deity is in 
the ſcriptures frequently repreſented in a 
material and bodily form; as having hands 


and eyes, and organs of ſpeech, 
From 
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From thoſe ſcriptural expreſſions our author 
obſerves, © if modern metaphyſicians would 
attend a little to ſuch paſſages of Scrip- 
e ture as theſe, and conſider what muſt 
% have been the ſentiments of the writers, 
* and of thoſe who were preſent at the 
** ſcenes deſcribed in them; they would not 
* be ſo much alarmed as they now are, or 
«© affect to be, at every thing like materiality 
* aſcribed to the Divine being.” Why ſo? 
Is there no difference between expreſſing 
ourſelves, ' in reſpect to God, and his attri- 
butes, in terms figurative and comprehenſ- 
ible by the human underſtanding: and la- 
bouring by abſtruſe, and metaphyſical, in- 
veſtigations, to reduce the Creator in point 
of eſſence to an approaching level with his 
creatures, and to degrade that moſt perfect 
and infinitely ſublime intelligence, by aſcrib. 
ing to him any properties in common with 
matter? When God is repreſented as a flame 
of fire, a pillar of fire, a pillar of darkneſs, and 

the 
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the like; who knows not, that thoſe repre- 
ſentations were ſymbols and pledges of 'the 
divine favour, ſupport and protection; and 
ſenſible aſſurances to the perſons, to whom 
they were made, that God was immediately 
with them, | | 


That ſuch was the meaning of the writer, 
and that he was very cautious in guarding 
fuch expreſſions from a literal interpretation, 
appears in many inſtances. In his warm 
and earneſt admonition to the Jews to be- 
ware of idolatry, Deut. iv, 15, Take, ſays he, 
good heed ta yourſelves (for ye ſaw no man- 
ner of ſimilitude on the day the Lord ſpake to 
you in Hereb, out of the midſt of the fire) leaſt 
ye corrupt yourſelves, and make you a graven 
image, the ſimilitude of any figure. So when it 
is ſaid, Ex, xxxili, 11, The Lord ſpake unto 
Moſes face to face, as a man ſpeaketh to his 
friend: in the 20th verſe of the ſame chapters 
God is repreſented as declaring to Moſes, 
Thou 
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ben canſt not ſee my face, for there ſhall no 
man fre me, and live, 1 Tim, vi. 16, the 
Apoſtle affirms that no men hath at any time 
ſern God, or can ſee him. And a greater au- 
thority than St. Paul hath declared, that no 
man had at any time heard the voice of God, 


or — his ſhape. * 


| We cannot groſsly conceive, that God 
hath organs of ſpeech ; but we know aſſur- 
edly, that He, who gave the tongue of man 
to ſpeak, can whenever for extraordinary 
purpoſes he ſees good, and, whenever he 
pleaſes, form an audible voice; at his bid - 
ding, in the language of our Saviour, ths 
very ſtones will cry aut. When therefore God 
is ſaid in ſcripture language to ſpeak; the 
plain meaning is, that he cauſed a voice to 
be heard; and to urge this, and ſuch like 
ſcriptural expreſſions, as proofs of the mate - 
fialicy of the divine nature, or as excuſes for 


Joh. v. 37. 
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an endeavour to prove it, envinces either a 
poverty of n or à conſciouſneſs of 
femer ity. | ; 


: J 


SECTION v. 


G eneral Arguments tending to evince the Im: 
materiality of the Soul. 


I. Jos — obſerved, * that the powers of 
I imagination, when all the organs of 
ſenſe were bound up by ſleep, were active 
and vigorous: and therefore it was inferred, 
that the bodily organs, not obeying the im- 
preſſions of the mind, impeded its regular 
operations, though it could not entirely 
obſtruct the actions of a principle, indepen» 
dent of it. And if we extend this reflec- 
tion to men in advanced age, the argument 


will 


Reflect. p. 36, 
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will receive additional ſtrength. For, if 
perception was derived from a particular 
organization of matter, and became of courſe 
enfeebled and impaired with the decay of 
the body ; ſuch general decay and infirmi- 
ty of the mind would be apparent in ſleep, 
as well as When awake: that is, the opera- 
tions of the perceptive faculty in ſleep would 
be juſt as weak and languid in old people, 
as the powers of the arm exerted in ſleep 
would be, or of any other member of the 
body. Whereas the mind 1 is as vigorous in 
old mea, when aſleep, as in young ones: 
F believe, general experience proves it to 
be ſtronger. Old people generally dream 
more than young ones. The organs of 
fenſe.in old perſons, not 1o readily receiv- 
ing and anſwering the impreſſions of the 
mind, when awake, the perceptive facul- 
ties are proportionably impeded ; and from 
thence appear to be impaired : but in fleep, 
when the bodily organs, both in young and 

old 
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old people, are quite, bound up, the minds 
of both diſcoyer equal power and airy + 
they both receive greater impediments from 
the organs of ſenſe, under the ligation of 
ſleep, than under any infirmities of ſickneſs 
or old age; and in that ſtate, being on a 
footing of equality, their operations arc 
_ equally vigorous. 


The pains and pleaſures of the mind af- 
ford another argument of its immateriality. 
Read of a great and generous action, and 
what an exalted pleaſure does it communi- 
cate to it! And on the contrary, what pain 
to it doth the reading, the hearing, or the 


ſight of a cruel or oppreſſive act create l 
And theſe cauſes act on the mind at a diſ- 
tance: Not as matter acts on matter, by 
immediate contact. Nor is the manner, in 
which the cauſes of pain operate on the 
mind and body, more different than the na- 


ture of the ſenſations. The laceration of 
* 


5 the 
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the body; the amputation of a limb, or a 
contuſion. on the head, all create a ſimilar 


kind of pain, though, perhaps, different in 
degree, The difference of the ſenſations, 


cauſed by pains of mind, experience only 
can explain, Operations then, ſo eſſentially 
different as thoſe deſcribed, and effects fo 


different in their nature, muſt be attributed 
to cauſes equally different; ſuch are mate: 
rial and immaterial principles. 


Mr. Locke has ſuppoſed all our ideas 


to be derived from ſenſation and reflection. 


And by reflection he underſtands « the per- 
ception of the operations of the mind 
« within us, as it is em ployed about the 
& ideas it bas got.” ld. This ſource of ide- 


' is, © he adds,” may properly enough be 


& called internal ſenſe. o And this doc- 


trine has, upon ſo great an authority, 
(panel 1 4a Hut Tal opinions 


fre · 


* : Locke, b, 2» ch, i. ſ, 4+ 
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frequently paſs current under the ſanction 
of a great name, like baſe coin under that 
of the royal impreſſion. When the mind is 
employed on immaterial fubftances, or that 
moſt ſablime of all ſubjects, rhe Deity, can 
we ſay, it is employed about ideas it has got 
through the ſenſes, Thoſe ideas cannot be 


derived from ſenfation : they muft either 


be derived from revelation originally, or 
they muſt be innate. It is very true, that 
we can form no adequate idea of the Divine 
Nature: but we have ſuch ideas of it, as 
enable us to reaſon upon his perfections and 


attributes, and inſpire love and veneration 
for him. 


If all our ideas were derived from ſenſa- 
tion and reflection, and by reflection was 
meant, no more than the operations of the 
mind, as employed about the ideas it had 
got; all our ideas muſt be excited and 
bounded by objects of ſenſe: for we cannot 
deſire 
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defire things, of which we can form no 
ideas, And therefore, a full gratification 
of the ſenſes would conſtitute a perfect ſa- 
tisfaction of the mind. But in ſuch a ſtate 
as this, when every paſſion is indulged, 
and every wiſh, the ſenſes can ſuggeſt, gra- 
tified, the mind is as far as ever from en- 
joying a plenary ſatisfaction: it palls and 
fickens under an undeſcribable languor ; 
which the Latins called the tedium vite ; 
and the French term ennui: and for which 
our language, though we are no ſtrangers 
to ſuch kind of ſenſation, does not afford 
a name. 


As nothing advanced by our author, in 
his reaſonings againſt the immateriality of 
the ſoul, called forth in the courſe of this 
reply, thoſe two or three general remarks, 
in ſupport of the truth of it; I have thrown 
them together in a ſeparate ſection, and 


chearfully ſubmit the weight of them to the 
reader's 
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- reader's judgment : unwilling to omit any 
ſuggeſtion in ſupport of a doctrine, ſo com- 
fortable in itſelf, and in its conſequences ſo 
beneficial to ſociety, as that of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


SECTION I. 


Refietions on the Principles of human Nature, 
according to the Scriptures, 


UR Author's Diſquiſitions on this 
part of his ſubject, comprehend two 
points; the. nature of the human ſoul, and 
the ſtate to which death reduces us. Reve- 
lation alone can direct us in this enquiry : 
and that he profeſſes to conſult and follow. 
But I am ſorry to obſerve, that he ſeems to 
approach the ſacred oracles, not with the 
unprejudiced mind, and open ingenuous diſ- 
poſition of a diſciple ; but with a ſyſtem in 
his hand, to which he is determined to fit 
f © - wad them, 
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them. His great object is, to invalidate the 
doctrine of an intermediate ſtate. The texts 
of ſcripture he has for that purpoſe adduced, 
his interpretation of theſe texts, and his 
reaſonings upon them, ſhall be attentively 
conſidered. Not that becauſe I may diſ- 
like a general ſyſtem, I hold myſelf, therefore, 
obliged to cavil at every tenet contained in it: 

but the truth of that doctrine I warmly hope, 
and firmly believe; and as the contrary opi- 
nion hath obtained a degree of credit, 


under the authority of a very reſpectabſe 


character of the preſent age, I ſhall be par- 
ticular in my examination of it. 


The firſt paſſage he cites from ſcripture, 
is „Gen. ii. 7. And the Lord God formed 
<< man af lle duſt of the ground, and breathed 
« tinto his noſtfils the breath of life, and man 
te became a living ſoul? © We ſee here, 


„ ſays our author, that the whole man (for 


** nothing is ſaid of the body in particular) 


oy was | 
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© was made of the duſt of the ground, No 
C part of him is ſaid to have had a higher or 
different original.” Now, really to vulgar 
apprehenſions, (which our author hath al- 
ready treated with a proper contempt; but 
as he ranked Mr. Locke's in that claſs, no 
one will be aſhamed to ſtand on the ſame 
ground) the paſſage doth really appear de- 
clarative of the very reverſe of what this au- 
thor aſſerts, It declares as abſolutely as the 
power of language can expreſs it; that the 
whole active being, commonly ſtiled man, 
was not made of the duſt of the ground : 
but that a part of him had a higher and dif- 
ferent original. 


| God moulded the duſt of the ground into 
the ſhape and ſubſtance of man; or, in the 
words of Moſes, God formed man of the duſt 
of the ground. The word Dx man, in this 


place ſignifies the viſible form and ſubſtance 
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of man, the human body only: * for the 
foul was not yet created. The production 
of the ſoul was the effect of another opera- 
tion, It was not till God had breathed into 
his noſtrils the ſpirit of life, that this inert 
maſs of matter, bearing the form of man, 
became an animated intellectual being, a 
living intelligence or ſoul. 


e When the Almighty Author of nature, 
* ſays Philo,“ having finiſhed the crea- 
« tion of the heaven, the earth, and the 
« middle elements, made man: he is ſaid 
4 to have breathed into his mouth the ſpirit 
& of life, and that he became a ſoul of life: 
« the ſcripture thereby inſtrufting us, that 
«< ſpirit was the eſſence of the ſoul. + lt is 
very 
HN quia fuit creatus ; TNT ID Dy pul- 
vis ex terra, Buxtorf. 
+ Owore de Tgwrov pera Tyy Oupavov, 
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very plain, from the ſhort account, which 
Moſes has given us of the formation of man, 
that he did not derive even animation from 
any particular modification of matter : much 
leſs can we aſcribe it to his perceptive fa- 
culties. And ſuch the paſſage above cited 
from Philo, ſhews to have been his opt- 
nion. 


The author ſays, © it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
tothe duſt of the earth could be converted into 
© an immaterial ſoul.” There is no occaſion to 
ſuppoſe any ſuch thing: ſurely the hiſtorian, 
without ſuppoſing the converfion of matter 
into ſpirit, may be allowed to fay, the hu- 
man frame, endowed with a principle of 

life 
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life and perception, became a living ſoul. 
In this, as in many other parts of ſcripture; 
the word ſoul, as our author has obſerved, 
is uſed for the whole man. The duſt of the 
earth remained, moulded by the plaſtic 
hand of the Almighty Creator into the form 
and ſubſtance of man; and, after having 
been animated with the breath of God, be- 
came, in conſequence of that new connexion, 
a living perfect man, * 


More frivolous is his next remark : Gen. 
xlvi. 26. All the ſouls, that came with Jacob 
into Zgypt, which came out of his loins. 
«© The immaterial principle, ſhrewdly ob- 
& ſerves our author,“ certainly could not 
© come from his loins.” Here we are en- 
tirely agreed : the perceptive faculty, which, 
from my ignorance of its real nature, I call 
- an 


= Avbewrou de thuxy ovapatc: c 
Tov, 3 
No Phil. Jud. edit. Par. p. 116. 
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an immaterial principle, could no more 
come from his loins, than from his finger 
nails; it could not be the production of 
groſs matter, From ſuch a remark one 
might be led to ſuppoſe, Moſes was writing 
a philoſophical treatiſe on the principlesof hu- 
man nature; and not a hiſtory of the firſt 
ages of the world, accommodated to the un- 
derſtanding of an illiterate people, and con- 
veyed in familiar terms. 


That the word foul! is often uſed for the 
whole man, has been already granted; there 
is no figure more frequent in Scripture than 
the ſynecdoche. And if the author car 
make any uſe of the conceſſion, he is heartily 
welcome to it, As the ſuperior part of man, 
that which conſtituted the torpid maſs of 
earth a living ſoul or man, it is frequently 
uſed for the whole man; and likewiſe, in a 
metaphorical and borrowed ſenſe, for life, 
for breath, &c. but ſhall we therefore infer, 

1 
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it has no proper ſignification ? If we do, it 
is an inference, which no logic will juſtify, 
and which the ſcriptures directly contradict- 
Our Saviour himfelf repreſents it in contra- 
diſtinction to the body, as a principle in its 
own nature unperiſhable, which men can not 
kill. 


Having finiſhed his critique on the word 
Wn), by which we have already ſeen how 
much he has gained: Let us now, lays. 
the author,“ proceed to the account which 
the ſcriptures give us of the mortality of 
man, to ſee whether we can find in any 
« paſſage relating to this ſubject, ſome trace 
„ of an immortal foul.” Let him do ſo, 
with ever ſo little ſincerity, and Pl engage, 
he will ſtumble upon it. Death is firſt 
* threatened to man,” continues he, in 
« thefe terms, Gen. ii. 17. Of the tree of 
% Fnowledge of good and evil, thou fhalt not 
* eat of it; for in the day that thou eateſt of 

ö 9 
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j thou ſhalt ſurely die. Here is no ex- 
„ ception made of any part of the man, 
« that was not to die. The natural con- 
* {truftion- of the ſentence imports, that 
* whenever the decree ſhould take place, 
Whatever was alive belonging to man, 
* would wholly ceaſe to live, and become 
* lifeleſs earth, as it had been originally.” 
Not quite ſo faſt, Would our author write 
leſs rapidly; would he for a moment ftop 
his pen, and without prejudice compare the 
denunciation of puniſhment, in conſequence 
of ſin, with the actual decree after the pe- 
nalty had been incurred; he would find, 
that the ſentence of death extended only to a 
part of the man: the other part, therefore, 
is plainly excepted, | 


The penalty denounced was, in the day 
that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. 
By death, I preſume, was meant, a priva- 
tion of ſenſe and motion. To prevent, how- 

ever, 
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ever, any diſpute on this point, let us turn 
to the actual ſentence of death paſſed upon 
Adam after his tranſgreſſion, and we ſhall 
there find it clearly explained. Gen. iii. 
19. In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
bread, till thou returneſ to the ground, for 
out of it waſt thou taken : for duſt thou art, 
and unto duſt ſhalt thou return, This paſ- 
ſage in ſcripture is quoted alſo by our au- 
thor, like the preceding one, to ſhew, that 
© no exception is made of any part of the 
„% man that was not to die. For, © ſays 
{© he,” the ſame inference may be made from 
the account of the actual ſentence of death 
« paſſed upon him, that was drawn from 
© the threatening denounced.” He then 
cites the decree, and remarks upon it: 
« If in this there be any alluſion to an im- 
<« "material and immortal part in man, it is 
* wonderfully concealed.” If it be con- 
cealed, *tis, indeed, a wonderful conceal- 
ment; *tis- only concealed from thoſe who 

| have 
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have eyes, and will not ſee, or hearts which 
eannot underſtand. | , 


Thou ſhalt return unto the ground, for out 
of it waſt thou taken. The word return 
clearly denotes the ſubject of the ſentence to 
have been once in that ſtate, to which it was 
doomed. Nothing more, therefore, is in- 
cluded in the decree, than the terrene com- 
poſition of which man was formed. The 
ſpirit, which God breathed into man, the 
ſpirit of life and perfection, was not from 
the ground, and of courſe, could not be 
ſaid to return thither. It was not duſt, and 
therefore cannot be included in that decla- 
tion, duſt thou art: and no more is con- 
tained in the ſentence, than was included in 
the declaration. Duſt thou art, and unto 
duſt ſhalt thou return. Thou, that art duſt, 
ſhalt return to duſt. Now the duſt return- 
ing to its original ſtate : the ſoul, which is 
often called the ſpirit, we are naturally to 
N | ſuppoſe, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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fuppoſe, will alſo return to God, who gave 


it; to be diſpoſed of by him accordingly as 


he ſhall decree. And this interpretation 
ſeems to have been ſupplied by the author 
of Eccleliaſtes, ch. xii, 7. Then ſhall the 


duſt return to the earth as it was; and ile 


ſpirit ſhall return unto God, who gaveit. 


There appears to me a peculiar force in 
the latter part of that verſe: God gave it, 
He formed man of the duſt of the ground: 
but his ſoul or ſpirit proceeded immediately 
from God: He created and gave it. And 
to Him, the Creator of ſpirits, * it is not ſaid, 
it ſhall go, or aſcend, but it all return: 
thereby implying from whence it firſt came; 
and diſtinguiſhing its origin from that of the 
corporeal or earthy part of man. 


In Geneſis, ch. vi. 3. God is repre- 
ſented as declaring, my ſpirit ſball not al- 
Ways 


* Heb, Xil. 9. 
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ways * ſtrive with man, for that hy alſo is feb, 
The meaning of the paſſage one would ſup- 
poſe, too obyious to be miſtaſten; viz» 
that he will no longer bear with the impu- 
rities and wickedneſs of the deſcendants of 
Adam; admoniſhing and trying them as he 
had done: ſeeing that they were of the ſame 
earthy baſe extraction with their progenitor z 
and therefore unworthy of his providential 
care. My ſpirit ſhall not always rive with 
man, for that be alſo is fleſþ [122]. Here 
is no mention, remarks our author, of 
any ſuperior principle,” Moſt certainly 
there is not. But to conclude from thence, 
that man has no ſuperior principle, is a wild 


inference, We can not ſuppoſe that the 


materials, of which man was compoſed, were 


in that paſſage alluded to; but the grovling 


attachments, that biaſs his will ; and rule, 
inſtead of ſubſerve that etherial ſpark, with 
La God animated the ſordid maſs, 

« When 


The more exact tranſlation is, judge againſt may 
rank eee 15, f ana_y op 
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When the flood took place, continues 
* the author,” and almoſt the whole race of 


% mankind” was deſtroyed, there is ſtill no 


& mention made of their immortal ſouls, or 
& what became of them.” It is undoubted- 
ly true: and I ſincerely wiſh, for the gratifi- 


cation of my own curiolity, that Moſes had 


left vs a complete hiſtory, of the intermedi. 
ate ſtate, But, becauſe he. has done no ſuch 


thing, becauſe he has left us no ſketch of 


It, nor woven any account of it into his con- 
ciſe hiſtory of the deluge 5 to aſſert there is 
no intermediate ſtate, is a very haſty con- 
cluſion. Moſes was writing a hiſtory of the 
deluge ; and whether the ſouls of thoſe» 


who periſhed in it, were mortal or immortal» 


or whether he Knew, or did not know, what 
became of them ; any account of thoſe mat- 


ters would not fall naturally within the hiſ. 


torical detail he was there giving, 


Ii ima, 6 ſays an author on my table,” 
&* continued in great ſplendour, until the 
| 2 year 
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te year 1747; when a moſt tremendous 
earthquake, which entirely devoured Cal- 
lao, the port belonging to” it, laid three 
* fourths of this city level with the ground, 
«© The deſtruction of Callao was the moſt 
« perfect and terrible that can be conceived, 
no more than one of all the inhabitants 
* eſcaping. The people ran from their 
** houſes in the utmoſt terror and confuſion, 
© He heard a cry of miſerere riſe from all 
&* parts of the city, and immediately all was 
ſilent. The fea had entirely overwhelm- | 
« ed it, and buried its inhabitants in its 
te boſom.” Now in the account of this ca- 
lamitous flood or earthquake, call it which 
you pleaſe, not the leaſt intimation is given 
of what became of the immortal ſouls of 
thoſe who periſhed in it : notwithſtanding 
which, I know the author of this hiſtory 
was firmly perſuaded, that every man who [/ 
| ſuffered was poſſeſſed of an immortal ſoul ; + = | 


and j it is unfair to infer from the like omif- 1 
H ſion 


| 
I 
j 
| 
} . 
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ſion in the Mofaic hiſtory of the deluge, 

that Moſes did not entertain the fame opi- 
— f | b b : | 


* In the account of Joſeph's death, 1 
am citing my author, ' 1t is ſaid, Gen. I. 26, 
< They embalmed him, and he was put 
into a coſſin in Egypt.” It is not ſaid 
* that there was any part of him that was 
% gat embalmed, and that could not be put 
into a coffin.“ And if a future hiſtorian 
ſhould ſay, George Il. was embalmed, put 
into a coffin, and depoſited in {Henry VII.'s 
.chapel, it would, I humbly eonceive, be no 
proof, either that the breath which God had 
breathed into his bodily ſubſtance, was em- 
walmned and buried with it, or that the hiſ- 
orian thought ſo. Aye, continues our au- 
thor, but upen our grave- ſtones we never 
ſee infcribed, here lies ſueh a perſon, but 
4e always, here lies the body, or the remains, 
«or ut was mortal of ſuch a perion.” 
oft © What 


* Diſq. p. 121, 
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What evaſion is this! Who ſees not, 
that to give the leaſt degree of perti- 
nence to the remark, the paſſage juſt cited 
from Geneſis, ought to have been Jo- 
ſeph's epitaph, and not the hiſtorical ac- 
count of his death? The Jews as well as 
we, in their epitaphs, often implied or al- 
luded to the continuation of the ſoul's ex- 
iſtence : as the forms following, fomerly, as 
well as at this day, in uſe, ſufficiently. teſtify, 
This ſtone is in remembrance of Moſes, 
* who is gone up to the Lord.“ “ The 
& Lord hath called Samuel,“ and the like. 


In our own church yards, it is true, that 
ve frequently read on the graveſtones in- 
ſcribed, here lies the body of Thamas Wilſon, 
&c. But in the language of Thomas Wil- 
ſon's hiſtorian, we ſhould read that, ** he 
„Was a man of multifarious erudition: a 
„ -philoſepher, a divine, a metaphyſician, 
6 a rhetorician, an hiſtorian; that having 


. Hes © acquired 
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e acquired great fame in each of thoſe va- 
* rious branches of ſcience, he wrote a 
* book to prove, that a man and his watch 
* were equally machines, and eſſentially the 
„ ſame: and that when they were both 
* worn out, they would return to the 
* ſame original ſtate, from whence, for 
different purpoſes in life, they were both 
af them formed. By the opinions in that 
publication propagated, men conceived 
the dignity of their nature degraded, re- 


„ figion inſulted, the intereſts of morality in- 


+ jured, and the bonds of civil ſociety ſlack- 
, ened: and therefore, inſtead of experi- 
* encing the admiration of mankind, to 


« which he preſumed this glorious diſplay 


* of ſingularity would entitle him, being 


„ treated by them with indifference or 
*# contempt, he — —,” And though 


the hiſtorian mentions not a ſyllable of 
there being another part of Thomas = 
| _, 
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| ſon, that was not buried there, yet might he 
be vulgar enough to think ſo. In truth, 
the hiſtorian gave us the concluding ſcene of 
J oleph's exiſtence in this world; and it did 
not lie in his way to diſoourſe of his tranſ- 
actions in the next. * 


;: 


On the ſuppoſition of an intermediate 
ſtate, the author thinks it would have been 
an act of * cruelty and injuſtice, in the 
<« caſe of a good man, as of Lazarus, who 
* had been dead four days, to recal him 
* from a ſtate of unmixt happineſs, to the 
* troubles and miſeries of this life.” And 
if this life, according to his obſervation, be 
a life of trouble and miſery ; it would alſo 
have been cruel to have called the foul of 
Lazarus back again, even from a ſtate of 
non- exiſtence: for it is certainly better not 
to be at all, than to be miſerable. The 
denial therefore of an intermediate ſtate 


does not exonerate this act of our Lord from 
the 


— — TRY — — — — 
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the appearance of cruelty and injuſtice, with 


which our author has obliquely charged it: 


and the rematk is in this inſtance nugatory. 
But as it has been uſed to a worſe purpoſe, 
and with a worſe deſign, than I truſt is here 
intended; I will give it. a more particular 
conſideration, than the introduction af it in 


this place requires. 


This temporary ſtate can be ſupp5ſed to 
bear no proportion to eternity. Of courſe, 
the greateſt miſery that a man can in this 
life ſuſtain, bearing no proportion to the 
happineſs and miſery of a future eternal 
ſtate, can, in itſelf conſidered, claim no 
title to recompenſe in ſuch ſtate. And if 
extreme miſery in this life, on the preced- 
ing. ſuppoſition, be in exact juſtice too 
trifling, to claim any recompence; the re- 
manding of Lazarus back to this world, on 
the ſame ſuppoſition, is an act of ſuch 
cruelty, as in exact juſtice has no claim to 
| [CCOMPEner, 
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recompence, and therefore, on the preſump- 
tion of a ſucceeding eternity, is in reality no 
cruelty at all. Beſides, it is very doubtful 
how long Lazarus lived after his reſuſcita- 


tion: and there is no good reaſon ta believe 


he experienced, while he did-live, any great 
and ſingular miſery. But to whatever ze 
this act of ſuppoſed cruelty may in imagi- 
nation be ſwelled, the end, for which the 
miracle was performed, is ſufficient to ſtop 
the mouth of obloquy : and in regard ta the 
ſufferer, could not infinite power, and would 
not infinite juſtice abundantly recompence 
it? 


The reſuſcitation from death of the two 
children by Elijah and Eliſhah; of Jairus's 
daughter, the young man at Nain, and 
Lazarus by our Saviour, were all præterna- 
tural acts; and the circumſtances immedi- 
ately preceding them, might be præterna- 
tural too, In that ſhort ſeparation from 
their reſpeftive bodies, the fouls might not 

| have 
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have entered the aſſembly of ihe ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect; but have been diſ- 
poſed of by their Almighty Creator in ſome 
other manner: they might have retained no 
memory of what occurred to them in a ſe- 
parate ſtate : or they might have diſcovered 
ſuch'occurrences totheir cotemporary friends, 


though ſuch accounts may never have reach. 
ed us. 


The above remarks reſpecting Lazarus, 
I have already intimated, are not entirely 
new: the ſame ſentiment I find expreſt, by 
an author of great eminence, in words 
nearly the ſame: ** If Lazarus's ſoul had 
e been in paradiſe, * ſays the excellent Mr. 
« Woolſton,” it was hardly a good work in 
* Jeſus to recal it, for thirty years after- 
« wards, to the miſeries and troubles of 
this wicked world.“? Here I can not 

| help 


#* Woolſton's 5th Diſc, on the mir, of our Saviour, 
2. 34 | 
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help obſerving the different mode of ex- 
preſſion in theſe two celebrated writers. Mr. 
Woolſton with great delicacy declares the 
act to have been hardly a good work : buy 
our author ſcruples not to ſtigmatize it with 
cruelty and injuſtice, I leave the ingenu -; 
ous reader to determine, whether the ſtrik- 
ing ſimilarity of the two paſſages be the 
fortuitous coincidence of great wits; or 
the hero of our preſent ſubject has been, 
raking into Woolſton's dunghil of ſcurrili- 


ties, in ſearch of arguments. to ſupport his 
uncomfortable 9 | 


The Pſalmiſt, 1 agree with the author, in 
the paſſage next cited by him, very juſtly 
exclaims, Pſ. xv. 17. In death there is no 
remembrance of thee, In the grave who al 
give thee thanks ? I never conceived, that the 
perceptive faculties were buried in the grave. 
The point of conteſt between us is, whether 
there be not a vital principle that eſcapes the 

grave: 
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grave: a ſuppoſition this, which the ac- 
know ledgment of no vital principle in the 
grave does not diſprove, 


The whole pſalm is a hymn of thankſ- 
giving for ſome ſignal deliverance the Jewiſh 
nation had received: throughout which we 
had the help and power of Jehovah con- 
traſted with the impotence of idols. And 
the concluding turn is, allowing for the ab- 
rupt tranſition peculiar to the eaſtern ſtile 
and manner of writing, © deftroyed, and 
& cut off, as we had been, from the land of 
„the living, but through thy protection, 
% we fbould no longer have praiſed thee. But, 
for the ſalvation he hath wrought, as the 
““ following and concluding verſe runs, we 
% wilt bleſs the Lord from this time forth for 
* ever more. Praiſe the Lord,” 


But now comes a paſſage, that is to eſta. 
bluſh our author's doctrine beyond the reach 
of 
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of controverſy. It is from Job; and ſo 
full and deciſive in his favour, that he de- 
clares it impoſſible to miſtake the meaning 
of it. Job xiv, 7. There is hope of a ret, 
if it be cut down, that it will ſprout again, 
and that the tender branch thereof will nos 
eaſe, Though the root thereof war cid 
in the earth, and the flock thereof die in the 
ground, yet through the ſcent of water it will 
bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. Bus 
man dieth, and waſteth away, yea man giveth 
up the ghoſt, and where is be? As the waters 
fail from the ſea, and the flood decays, and 
aries np, ſo man lieth down and riſeth not till 
the heavens be no more. They ſhall not awake, 
gor be raiſed out of their ſleep." 


Notwithſtanding the confidence of our 
author; that it is poſſible ro miſtake the 
meaning of this paſſage, I ſhall very ſoon 
evince, either by miſtaking it mylelf, or 
proving that he did not underſtand it. It is 
very eaſy in a ſtile of confidence to aſſert, 


that 
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that nothing can be more evident from 
* the above quotation] than that Job con. 
« ſidered man as altogether inſenſible in 
« death.” And it would be equally eaſy to 
affirm the contrary, But as ſome readers 
are too faſtidious to pay the implicit obedi- 
ence to mere aſſertions, which ſome writers 
expect, I will propoſe the grounds of my 
diſſent from the opinion of this author, in an 
explication of the paſſage at large, in which 
if I err, I ſhall be obliged to any one, who 
will ſet me right, | 


The book of Job is the picture of a great 
and good man, ſtruggling with afflictions: 
endeavouring to acquaint himſelf with the 
meaning of them, and the motives of God's 
diſpenſations in ſuch viſitations; expreſſive 
of great doubts, and various conjectures : 
which are put in the mouths of the different 
ſpeakers. The chapter, from whence this 
guotation is extracted, contains part of Job's 

pleading - 
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pleading with God for a remiſſion of the' di- 
vine chaſtiſements : founded on the littleneſs 
and. inſignificancy of man, whom therefore 
he conſiders in the moſt mortifying light. 
He compares the ſhortneſs of his duration 
on earth, to a flower that is cut down, and 
a ſhadow that fleeth away. He then chan- 
ges the ſimile to that of the trunk of a tree: 
which purſuing to the exciſion of it, he 
gives it the preference to the human body. 
For, continues he, though the root thereof 
wax old in the earth, and the flock thereof die 
in the ground, yet the vegetative principle 
remains, it will bud and bring forth boughs, 
But when the trunk of man dieth and waſt- 
eth away; it yields no new boughs, his vi- 
tal principle goes not with it: where then, 
or how, doth it exiſt? And a verſe or two 
farther, he adds, if @ man die, Pall be live? 
Not, as our tranſlation has it, all he live 
again? But, ſhall he continue to live? It 
then immediately follows, abruptly, and 

without 
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without connection, ſuch being the idiom 
of the original language; which connection 
may however be properly ſupplied by, ther, 
F fo, or the like; I will await all the 401 
of my appointed time, i, e. I will patiently 
expect all the days of my appointed time, 
till my change come. Here it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, death is called a change, a tranſition 
from one ſtate of exiſtence to another, not 
a reduction of the intellectual powers to 
duſt: which is as abſolute an annihfation, 


as Matter can undergo. And though our 


author, to ſerve his ſyſtem, would refer the 
days of this appointed time, to the days 
paſſed in the grave; the terms and mode of 
expreſſion ſuit not ſuch alluſion, but have a 
plain reference to this life: and fo they are 
uſed in this very chapter. Seeing bis days are 
determined, the number ef his months is with 
thee, thou haſt appointed his 'bounds, that be 


Cannot paſs: turn from him, that he may 


reſt; till he ſhall accompliſh, as an hireling, 
his 
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his day. Days and months are terms, that 
would be very aukwardly applied to a man 
in his reduced ſtate of duſt and aſhes, 
Bounds alſo, that be cannot paſs,' is an exe 
preſſion that argues ſome active power in the 
ſubject, though an inſuperable barrier to its 
movements is declared, And laſtly, the al- 
luſion of fulfilling as an hireling his day, im- 
plies the accompliſhment of ſomething to be 
performed; | 


I muſt not omit the latter part of our 
author's quotation, in which the ſimiſe is 
again changed, and with great propriety ap- 
plies : As The waters fail from the fea, and 
the flood decayeth and drieib up: ſo man licub 
down, and riſetb not; till the heavens be wo 
more, they ſball not awake, nor be raiſed out 
of their fleep, Now, we know that the wa- 
ters fail from the ſea, and from rivers, by 
exhalations upwards, So alſo Solomon de. 
ſcribes the failure or death of man, by th 
T ſpirit 
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ſpirit of man going upwards, * And the 
plain expoſition of the paſſage: is, man 


lieth down, and riſeth not, till the con- 


ſummation of all things: his ſpirit mount- 
ing upwards, juſt as waters are exhaled from 


| ſeas and rivers, when they fail, or are dried 


up.“ F : ] | 


| The fame kind of alluſion, we find, Job 
v. 26. Thon ſhalt come to thy grave in a full 
age, like as a ſhock of corn COMETH in his 
ſeaſon, or, as the Hebrew word properly ſig- 
nifies, aſcendeth in his ſeaſon, And it is re- 
markable, that the word wyn which 
in its primary ſenſe ſignifies, he ma de to 


aſcend, is frequently uſed for he hath cut off, 
er, killed. Pf. cii. 24. T.ſaid, O my God, TAKE 


ME NOT "AWAY, in the midſt of my years ; in 
the Hebrew, make me not to aſcend. 
Job, 


* Eccleſ, iii. 2. 
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Job, xxxvi. 20. Defire' not the might when 
People ann cr ory in their place; in the 
Hebrew, * are made to aſcend.” 22/7 Hs 


That the author of the book of Job did 
acknowledge the immortality of the foul, 'I 
have little doubt : ſeveral paſſages imply it, 
and ſome plainly aſſert it. Ch. iv. verſe 18, 
and 19. Behold be put no truſt in bis ſervants, 

and his angels he chargeth with folly. How © 
much leſs in them, that dwell in houſes of clay, 
whoſe foundation is in the duſt, which are 
cruſhed before the moth. The meaning of 
which paſſage ſeems to be, He put no truſt 
in the excellencies and abilities of angelic 
ſpirits, theſe minifters of bis that do his plea- 
ſure: how much lefs in thoſe. inferiour ſpirits 
that animate human bodies, houſes of 
clay,“ ſo frail and frangible, ſubje& to fo 
I many 


2 Cor. v. f: The ſame mode of expreſſion is uſed, 
where xa my; is put ia contraſt with ana axye* 
reitet aνν,Ujꝭe I Toi cg 
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many caſualties, that they are more liable td 
be cruſhed than the moth.* If we under- 
ſtand houſes of clay in a literal ſenſe, we leſſen 
the appoliteneſs of the contraſt, which ſeems 
to be between ſpirits of different natures, 
and we deſcribe the inſignificancy of man, 
by living in a houſe of clay, in a manner 
little ſuitable, to the pen of the ſublime, 
bold, and figurative writer of the book of 
Job. | 


Job xix. 23. I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the latter day 
upon the earth. And though, after my ſkin, 
worms defiroy this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall J 
fee Cod: whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and 
mine eyes ſhall behold, and not another, though 
my reins ſhall be conſumed within me. From 
< this celebrated paſſage,.* ſays our author,: 
“it is evident, that all the hope Job had 
“ of a future life, was founded on his be- 
„lief of a refurrection, and not on a ſtate 

* of 
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* of ſeparation from the body.” Job's 
belief in a reſurrection I am not inclined 
to diſpute : but the forms there made uſe 
of, ſuch as tin, worms, body, fleſh; I 
think, evidently allude to a reſurrection of 
the body: a doctrine by no means incon- 
ſiſtent with the intermediate exiſtence of the 
ſoul; that vital principle, which the light 
of nature, and, as I conceive, tradition 
taught, did not go with the body to the 
chambers of death; and, therefore, might 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed to exiſt in a ſeparate 
ſtate elſewhere, 


From Job our author flies to Solomon, 
who, he aſſerts, © evidently conſiders the 
* whole of man as equally mortal with the 
« brutes.” And this afſertion he endea- 
vours to ſupport by the following paſſage: 
God ſhall judge the righteous and the wicked, 


for there is a time there for every purpoſe, and 
for every work. I ſaid in my heart, concern- 
I 2 ing 
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ing the eſtate of the ſans of men, that God 
might manifeſt them, and that they might ſee 
that they tbemſe vas are beaſts, (or rather, as 
in the original, that they are beaſts to them- 
ſelues, For that, which befalleth the ſons of 
1 man, befalleth beaſts, even one thing befalleth 
| them, As the one dieth, ſo dieth the other : 
yea they have ail one breath. So that a man 
has no pre-emin nce over a beaſt : for all is 
vanity, All go to one place, All are of the 
duſt, and all return to duſt again. This 
paſſage is ſuppoſed, by many commenta- 
tors, to be part of a dialogue; in which 
different opinions in reſpect of religion, are 
put into the mouths of the different ſpeak- 
f ers: and, therefore, every aſſertion, we 
N there meet with, is not to be conſidered as 
the ſentiment of the author, And this mode 
of writing appears frequent, not only in 
this book of Eccleſiaſtes, but in other parts 
I of the writings of Solomon. 


The 
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The author, however, ſays, he ſees no 
reaſon for reducing it fo a dialogue, as 
* the doctrine is perfectly agreeable to 
* the uniform tenor of the ſtriprutes.” ® 
Whether the docttine of the ſoul's materiality 
be agreeable to the uniform tenor of the 
ſcriptures, I am again + to remind him, is 
the ſubject of diſpute. But making every 
conceſſion he can wiſh, and rejecting the 
| ſuppoſition of a dialogue, let us examine 
whether this favourite doctrine of his be 
deducible from the paſſage before us, con- 
ſidered as a regular and uninterrupted dif- 
courſe. | 


On the general wickedneſs of mankind, 
Solomon ſays, he had made his obſervation. 
Eccl. iii. 16. J ſaw under the ſun the place 
of judgment, that wickedneſs was there ; and 
the place of righteouſneſs, that iniquity was 
there, I ſaid in my heart, God will judge for 

theſe 


® Dilg. p. 128. + Reflect. p- 36» 
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theſe thiugs. For there is à time there 
for every purpoſe, and for every work. 
The meaning of this is too plain, to need 
a comment, Then, continues he, I ſaid 
in my heart concerning the eſtate of the ſons of 
men, that God might manifeſt them, and that 
they might ſee that they are beaſts to them- 
ſelves ; i. e. It appeared to me, that God 
tolerated their conduct, that he might diſ- 
cover men to themſelves; and ſhew them, that 
conſidered only with reſpect to this preſent 
life, which 1s the only thing valued and re- 
garded by moſt men, (and to diſplay the 


vanity whereof, is the principal ſubject of 


that book) they are as vain and miſerable crea- 
tures, as the beaſts over whom they lord it : 
the great difference between men and beaſts, 
being ſuch as reſpects the other life. They 
are, like them, liable to the evils of pain 


and diſeaſe ; are bh alike ſubject to death, = 


They all go to one place, that is, duſt; 
from whence all were taken. But who 
Fen- 
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conſidereth the difference between the ſpirit 
of man and of beaſt : the ſpirit that goeth 
upward, and the ſpirit that goeth down- 
ward to the earth, «who knoweth ? i. e. there 
are few that know, few that will conſider 
this difference, and live above brutal luſts 
and deſires. This is no uncommon mode 
of expreſſion : ſo Prov. xxxi. 10, Who can 
find a virtuous woman? Ila. liii. 1. Vo hath 
believed our report? And that the interpre- - 
tation here offered, is the true ſenſe of the 
paſſage, may be proved in the ſame book, 
almoſt beyond a doubt. Then ſhall the duſt 
return to the earth, as it mas; and the ſpirit 
Hall return unto God [to the diſpoſal of God] 
who gave it,  Eccl, xii. 21. The author is 
aware how very expreſſive this paſſage is of 
the different nature of ſoul and body; and 
therefore enters his caveat againſt the plain 
and obvious meaning of it: as being, ac- 
cording to his old form of declaration, 

* contrary 
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* contrary to the whole tenor as the ſcrip- 
£ tures. 37% 


But why is the literal ſenſe of this paſ- 
ſage contrary to the whole tenor of the ſcrip- 
tures? Why truly, becauſe it © ſuppoſes 
the fouls of departed men to be in hea - 
ven with God and Chriſt,” ' By no means: 
it ſuppoſes the ſouls of departed men to re- 
turn to the immediate diſpoſal of God. 
And that the ſouls of good men after death 
exiſt with Chriſt, in heaven, I truſt, not by 
the vague aſſertion of ** the general tenour 
« of the ſcriptures ;” but by direct and 
particular proof from thence adduced, may 
be ſatisfactorily eyinced, We learn, Acts 
iii. 21. That the heavens foall receive him 
[Chriſt] 270 the time of the reſtitution of all. 
things. Thoſe heavens, which at the con- 
fummation of all things, we are further 
informed, 2 Pet. iii. 10, and 12, ſhall paſs 
* Dilq. p. 129. 
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away, and be diſſolved, And that after 
death good men ſhall be with Chriſt, unleſs 
that was a peculiar privilege granted to St. 
Paul, which there is no ground to ſuppoſe, 
that apoſtle places beyond all doubt. Phi- 
tip, i. 23. J am in a ftrait betwixt two; hav. 
ing a defire to depart, and to be with Chriſt, 
which is far better: nevertheleſs to abide in 
the eib is more needful for you, Now, if the 
| Apoſtle were not to be with Chriſt till after 
the general teſurrection, here would be no di- 
temma. He might, on this ſuppoſition, conti- 
nue in the fleſh an uſeful labourer in the goſpel 
many years longer : and yet be with Chriſty 
equally ſoon, as if he had died much more 
early, So, the fame Apoſtle declares his will- 
ingneſs to be abſent from the body, in confi- 


dence that he ſhould then be preſent with the 


Lord. 2 Cor. v. 8. Weare confident and willing 
rather to be abſent from the body, and to be 
preſent with the Lord, The tenour of the 


lix 
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fix firſt verſes of this chapter is to the ſame 
effect, . $0 


That Chriſt ſhall reign in the heavens till 
the general reſurrection ; and that the day 
of judgment ſhall put an end to his media- 
torial kingdom and government, is plainly 
aſſerted, 1 Cor. xv. 24. &c. Then, cometh 
the end, when he foal have. delivered: up the 
kingdom to God, even the father; when he 
Hall baye put down all rule, and all authority, 
and power. For he muſt reign, till he hath 
put all bis enemies under his feet. The laſt 
enemy, that ſball be deſtroyed, is death. Since 
chen we find, Chriſt was to poſſeſs a king- 
dom, and reign, from the time of his hu. 
miliation on earth, to the general judgment 
it may be pertinently aſked, of whom is his 
mediatorial kingdom to conſiſt? And till a 
more ſatisfactory anſwer can be given to this 
queſtion, I ſhall continue to ſuppoſe, that 
the bleſſed inhabitants of that kingdom are, 

in 
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in the language of the Apoſtle to the He- 
brews, orders of angels, and the ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect; i. e. who have per- 
fected and finiſhed their courſe, having 


eſcaped all the dangers and temptations of 


the preſent world. 


The laſt ſcriptural authority. our author 
Cites in ſupport of his ſyſtem, is a paſſage in 
the Revelation; © which, * ſays he, may 
be interpreted jn a manner equally favoura- 
ble. to this doctrine. We read, Rev. xx, 
4. 1 ſaw under the altar the ſouls of them 

that were beheaded for the witneſs of FJeſus, 
and for the word of God, Sc. And they 
lived and reigned with Chriſt a thouſand years» 
But the reſt of the dead lived not again till the 
thouſand years were ended.” I am happy, in 


every opportunity, of profeſſing, as I do 


moſt cordially in this place, my coincidence 
of opinion with that of our learned author. 
With him I hold this paſſage equally fay 

| yourablg 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
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vourable to his doctrine, with the reſt he 
has adduced. 


- How the ul can be made viſible, undet 
what emblems thoſe ſouls might be repre- 
ſented, or by what means the information 
of their character was communicated to the 
evangeliſt, are points, which, in this place, 
heed not be agitated : the paſſage, in its li- 
teral ſenſe, denotes fouls in a ſeparated ſtate. 
It was not the ſouls that were beheaded, 
which John ſaw : but he fouls of thoſe that 
were beheaded: arrive; ov mpogeruvnoar, &. 
not are e And they lived and reigned; i. 
e. they would live, they were deſtined to 
live and reign. O- de Aorao; r verpwy, 
but the reft of the dead lived not again, till 
the thouſand years were ended. Oi Kovac 


ru vexgwy not a Aura : here is 
nothing which contradicts the opinion, that 
the reſt of the ſouls might alſo then exiſt in 
a ſeparated ſtate, and in another place; a 

place 
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place of darkneſs, or as the author of the 


book of Job deſcribes it: Y/bere the light 
is as darkneſs. | 


Now let us examine our author's critical 
powers, and ſee with what adroitneſs he 
twines this paſſage to his purpoſe. * © It 
« is plain, ſays he' that he John] ſaw 
them not as vnembodied fouls, but as 

* living men, after a real reſurrection; and 
** therefore he did not ſce the reſt of the 
% dead fouls at all; for being dead, they 
* had no ſouls or lives,” There is ſome- 
thing too haſty in this concluſion + for 
thoſe ſouls might exiſt, though John did 


not ſee them, To make it more com- 


pleat, 


* Job x. 22. 
+ This deſcription by no means ſuits with ti idea of 
a gravE: it denotes a place, in which, the ſoul in a ſepa- 
rated ſtate exiſts, and poſſeſſes ſenſations: a place, in 
which it ſhall perceive light, though in compariſon of that 
glory, which ſhall, after the general judgment, be res 
vealed, that light ſhall be comparatively as darkneſs. 
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pleat, his argument ſhould have run thus: 
he did not ſee them, becauſe they did not 
exiſt, and they did not exiſt, becauſe he 
did not fee them. 


SECTION II. 


Additional Obſervations on the Doftrine of an 
intermediate State: adduced from the Au- 
thority of the Scriptnres, 


HE doctrine of an intermediate ſtate 

is ſuch, as no good man can wiſh to 

be falſe : nor could my author, as a friend 
to ſociety, wiſh to inculcate in the minds of 
others, an opinion, that it is ſo; had he pro- 
perly reflected on the pernicious conſequences, 
with which the general prevalence of ſuch 
an opinion muſt be attended. When men, 
who firmly believe in another life, and a fu- 
ture judgment, for the ſhort-lived gratifica- $ 
tion 
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tion of ſome irregular paſſion, ſacrifice their 
claim to eternal felicity : what is the rea- 
fon of ſo perverſe an election? Is it not, 
that the pleaſures of this life are at hand; 
and thoſe of the next diſtant ? And will not 
this argument, in favour of preſent pleaſures, 
be the ſtronger, the farther the diſtance is to 
which you remove thoſe in expectancy? Ff 
fo: a belief, that an indefinite number, 
perhaps many millions of years, will inter- 
vene between our preſent and poſteexiſtence, 
muſt tend to quicken our purſuits of preſent 
pleaſures, and create in us a leſs attention to 
a poſt-exiſtent ſtate, than a nearer expecta- 
tion of it would effect: and ſuch à belicf 
muſt, of courſe, have a bad effect on the 
morals of mankind. But, as no frutb, by 
being known, can have a bad influence on 
men's lives and manners; nor any idea be 
more derogatory to the infinite purity and 
perfection of the divine nature, than that 
which ſuppoſes him neceffitated to eſtabliſſ̃ 

morality 
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morality upon the belief of an untruth: 
whatever doctrine has a tendency to leſſen 
the force of moral motives, carries with it 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion, if not evident convic- 
tion, of its falfity, 


It may be urged, that a ſtate of inſenſi- 
bility, in reſpect to the perſon immerſed in 
it, meaſures no period of time ; that the 
article of death, and the ſummons to a re- 


ſurrection, though millions of years ſhould 


roll between them, are points that apparent- 
ly touch each other: but this is a kind of 
reaſoning, too abſtruſe for the groſs of man- 
kind, who can compute time only by hours, 
months, and years; and in whoſe minds 


diſtance of time, ſo marked out, diminiſhes 


the object, juſt as in viſion the diſtance of 
ſpace does the object of the eye. 


In the preceding ſection I applied myſelf 
wholly to obviate the objections, our au- 
thor 
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eher had advance again the doftrine of 
an intermediate thts; oh the ſuppoſetl ad 
thority of the ſcriptures,” The reader wil 
determine the forte of thoſe patiiges, whith - 
he has, on” this otcaſion; called to his al- 
ftahice. And av he Has ſhown himſelf dil- 
poſkd to put the proof of his doctrine on the 
belt of dhe ſeriptures, I am on that ground 
ready to Join iſſue with him. © Indeed that is 
the proper, the only firm foundation; where- 
on to place the point of conteſt; Men, expert 
in metaphyſical ſubtleties, may, like dextrous 
duelliſts, contend, pafs, and parry, witk- 
out other aim, than that of diſplaying their 
oh adrbitneſs. And diſputes af this Rind 
may amuſe literary minds, but will never ſa- 
tisfy a ſober enquiter after truth. What we 
know of the nature of the! mind, we rhuſt 
be content to learn from the eee 


2 — . 510. 1 55 181. 


| LEY are $a ſentiments of a man, whoſe 
enlarged capacity of mind, and indefayga- 
K ble 
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ble induſtry in purſuit of truth, were equal 
.to any thing that human reaſon can compre- 
hend : who, at the ſame time that he does 
not diſcourage !philoſophical enquiries, de- 
clares it his opinion, that the objects of 
them! muſt be bound over at laſt unto re - 
ov ligion, there to be determined and de- 
et fined: for otherwiſe they will lie open to 
« many errors and iliunons of ſenſe. For 
<« ſeeing that the ſubſtance of the ſoul was 
<< not deduced. and extracted at her crea- 
« tion from the maſſes of heaven and earth. 
but immediately inſpired from God; and 
« ſeeing the laws of heaven and earth are 
& the proper ſubjects of philoſophy, how 
4 can the knowledge of the ſubſtance, of 
*© reaſonable ſouls be derived or fetched _ 
« from philoſophy ? But it muſt be drawn 
from the ſame inſpiration, from whence 
« the ſubſtance thereof firſt lowed,” * 


70 


5 


"0 Bacon's Advancement of Learning, b. iv, ch. 3. 
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To thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, adduced 
by our author, to which due attention hath 
been already paid, I now propoſe in turn to 
offer ſome additional ones; of which he has 
prudently taken no notice. * 
Tou wilt nor leave, ſays the Pſalmiſt, xvi. 
10, my my ſoul in hell; nor Suffer thy boly one 70 
ſee corruption. This prophecy plainly con- 
tains a double alluſien; to the ſoul, and 
body: it is applied by St. Peter “ to Chriſt . 
and in him was completely verified. His 
ſoul was not left in hell, [or hades|the place 
of ſepatated ſouls, which the word al 
properly fightties ;/ nor was bis Boch Per- 
mĩtted to ſee corruption, The former part 
of this prophecy as evidently alludes to the 
ſoul, as the latter 'part does to the body. 
Experience convinces vs, that the body does 
not deſcend eig ad, b but FI is. homogene+, 
ous duſt, where the. worm is ſpread ever ity 
| | K 2 and 
Acts b. 27. 
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and the warm covers. it, And no, idea. of 
corruptibility comports with the nature of 
the ſou], when ſeparately We of, as In, 
the. paſſage before us. 15500 


Elijah's prayer on the death of the wi- 
dow's child, diſcovers his opinion of the na- 
tyre of the ſqul, ag a. ſeparate. principle from 
the body, beyond. contradictian., Q Lords. 
wy God, ſays he, I Pray: thee les this child's, 
ſou] come into him again: or, according to, 
the original, come into his inward pants ag ain. 
He ſuppoſes the ſoul to be a principle inde - 
pendent « of, and diſtinct from the. body: he 
conc luſles it, as ſuch, to have bf. the body ; 3 
and prays to God, not to recompoſe the diſ- 
arranged particles of, the dead child, but 1 
2 the ſoul back again. | 


* . * a 


The paſſages hes cited, 1 conceive e fuf- 


” 1 * 


Acient in proof, that the doctrine of the im- 


mortality of che ſoul, though not directly 
aſſerted 
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aſſerted in the old Teſtament, Is clearly im- 
plied. And that it was generally adopted 
2 the Jews, as an unwritten tradition, well 

ſupported by implications from the written 
word, a fingle paſſage of ſcripture will fa. 
tisfactorily evince;: wherein St. Paul ob- 
ſerves, that the Sadducees' ſay, there in #b re- 
Jurrection, neither angel or ſpirit, Acts xxiii. 
8. 


The Jews ene ſeveral orders of 
angels, and attributed to them different of- 
fices and appointments. Some, in particu- 
lar, they ſuppoſed to be the imniediate mini- 
ſters of God's will: and others tutelary or 
guardian angels, charged with the ptotec- 
tion of particular perſons. To theſe litter 
alludes the paſſage in Acts, xii. 15. When 
the diſciples, on Peter's voice being heard 
at the door, faid, 1 is bis angel. To theſe 
alſo our Saviour has alluſion, when he en- 
12 us not to deſpiſe ile ones; becuuſe their 


angels 
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angels continually bebold the face of Gad. And 
to theſe moſt probably St; Paul alludes in 
the paſſage before us: in which this tradi- 
tional doctrine of tutelary angels, and ſepa- 
rated ſouls, is conſidered as one article: 
the Phariſees, adds the apoſtle, believed (not 
all three, but) ab. 


I the Sadducees believed, as ſome ſup- 
poſe, only the Pentateuch; they could not 
conſiſtently reje&t the general doctrine of 
angels: becauſe, throughout theſe books 
frequent mention is made of them. But 
Joſephus, whom we may ſuppoſe to. have 
been well acquainted with the priaciples of 
that ſet, informs us, that they received 
« what was written,” The guardianſhip, 
therefore, of particular angels, experienced 
by good men, though an opinion both of Jews 
and Pagans, being no where in the Old Teſ- 
tament expreſsly taught, but only inferred, 
was for that reaſon rejected by them, Hence 

-"M 
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ip reſpect to the doctrines here mentioned, 
we learn the general opinion of the Jews 
from the particular tenets of the Sadducean 
ſectaries. For the Sadducees, who we 
know, were a very inconſiderable ſect, be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed by certain tenets, viz. the 
denial of the reſurrection of the body, and 
of the exiſtence of tutelary angels, and ſe- 
parated ſouls; it is clear, that thoſe doc- 
trines, the rejection of which conſtituted the 
Sadducean ſect, muſt have been the gene- 
ral doctrines of the people. 


Theſe quotations from the Old Teſta- 
ment, I will cloſe with two or three from 
Eſdras, too plain to be miſunderſtood, and 
too ditect to be perverted. And ſhould the 
author except to the authority of a book, 
that has been controverted, it will, how- 
ever, be ſo far of weight in the preſent caſe, 
as it conveys to us the opinion of the Jews 


concern- 
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concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and 
an intermediate ſtate. 


Conſonant with what has been already ob- 
ſeryed of the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation 
of man, the author of the book of Eſuras · 
thus expreſſes himſelf ; enlarging, and 
commenting as it were, on the words of 
Moſes. * Thou, O Lord, gaveſt a body unto 
Adam uit bout a ſoul, which was the wor- 
manſhip of thine hands, and didſt breathe into 
him the breath of life; and be was made living 
before thee. 2 Eid. iii. 5, Here the pro- 
phet ſpeaks of the body, as a ſubſtance diſ- 
tinct and different from the ſoul: he ſeems 
in this declaration, © that the body was 
« created without a ſoul,” poſitively to at 
ſert the immateriality of the ſoul : and de- 
ſcribes the creation of it, as not effected by 
any particular organization of matter. He- 
repreſents the two parts of man, as prin- 

| ciples 


Gen. ii. Te 
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ples independent of each other: and men- 
tions two operations, and two different ope- 
rations too, in the creation of them. | 


As the paſſage above cited, inculcates the 
«mmateriality of the foul : the next I ſhall 
offer from the ſame book, 1s as ſtrongly de- 
clarative of an intermediate ſtate. When 
Eſdras repreſents what paſſed in the chan 
bers - of the dead, the ative dead, before 
the day of judgment; the expreſſion can only 
| ſignify the intermediate ſtate. And it is 
very plain, that the exiſtence of ſuch a ſtate, 
3 was not only his own opinion, but the ge- 
neral opinion of thoſe to whom he. addrefied” 

_ hemiels. 


* Though the 3 n kale. 
as a ſtate of ret; that reſt does not ſignify a ſtate of in- 
ſen6bility ; but a ſtate of reſt from the cares aud troubles \, 
of this mortal life : and ſuch is Ambroſe's repreſentation. 
of it. © Incipiunt intelligere requiem ſuam, et futuram, 
_ ſuam gloriam prævidere. Eique ſe confolatione- mul - 
&> centes, in habitaculis ſuis cum magna tranquillitate 
C requieſcunt, ſtipatæ præſidiis angelorum.” 

Ambr. de Bono Mortis, c. to. 
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himſelf, Elſe, before he talked to them of 
the tranſactions in a ſtate, the exiſtence of 
which they did not believe ; he would have 
endeavoured to convince them that ſuch a 
ſtate exiſted. CLE 


2 Eſd. iv. 35. Did not the ſouls alſo of the 
righteous aft queſtions of theſe things in their 
chambers, ſaying, how long ſhall I hope on this 
faſhion ? When cometh the fruit of the floor of 
our reward? And unto theſe things Uriel the 
Archangel gave them anſwer, and ſaid, even 
when the member of ſeeds is filled in you: for 
be hath weighed the world in the balance, By 
meaſure bath he meaſured the times, and by 
aumber bath be numbered the times: and be 
doth not move, nor tir them, untill the ſaid 
meaſure be fulfilled, Then anſwered I, and 
ſaid, O Lord, that beareſt rule, even we all 
are full of impiety : and for our ſakes perad- 
venture it is, that the floors of the righteous 
are not filled, becauſe of the ſins of them that 
dwell 


* 
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dwell on the earth, So be anſwered mel and 
ſaid, go thy way to a woman with child, and 
aſk of her, when ſbe hath fulfilled ber' nims 
months, if har womb may keep the birth any 


that can fhe not. And be ſaid unto me, in tht 
grave, the chambers of ſouls are like the womb 
of a woman : for like as a woman, that travail- 
eth, maketh haſte to eſcape the neceſſity of the tra- 
vail, even ſo do theſe places baſte to deliver thoſe 
things that art committed to them. This paſſage 

is part of a dialogue between the angel Uriel 

and Eſdras: in which the angel informs 
him, that the righteous cannot receive their 
reward, till the conſummation of all things . 
til that wbich is ſown be turned upfide dawn, 
and the place where the evil is ſown paſs away. 
Then, continues the prophet, I anſwered 
and ſaid, how and when ſhall theſe things cam 
to paſs To which the angel replied; Do 
not thou haſten above the moſt higheſt. A ffect 
not knowledge, nor enquire into things that 
| are 


longer «within' ber. Thew ſaid I; 6, Led, 


Ade ˙ — —V„V 
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are above thee. Did not the fouls alſa of the 
righteous ast queſtions of theſe things in tbeiy 
chambers? &c. To which I only anſwered, 
when their numbers were filled up, and the 
predetermined times of God were accom- 
pliſned. In the grave [in death] the cham» 
bers of ſouls are like the womb of a' woman: 
both have the determined time of producing 
their birth. 


There i is one more > paſſage i in this book of 
Eſdras, ſo fully deſcriptive of the reſurrec- 
tion of the body, and the diſmiſſion of ſouls 
from their chambers, at the general judg- 

ment, 


In alluſion to the ſame metaphor of a woman in travail, 
the tranſition from the chambers of ſouls to their reunion 
with the body, ſeems to be by our Saviour himſelf, ſtiled ra. 
avyymonc a ſecond birth: for the bringing of us to life again 
at the reſurrection, the context ſhews to be in this place the 
&uſe of the word, rather chan either the regeneration of 
baptiſm, or of the ſpirit. Matth. xix. 2. Perily, werily, 
Jar unto you, that ye who have followed me, in the rege- 
neration when the ſor of man ſhall fit on the throne of his 
glory, ye alſo hall fit on twelve thrones, judging the ce lu 
tribes of Iſrael, 
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ment, that |, can not paſs. it by. 2 Eſd. vii. 
32. Aud the earth ſhall reſtore. thoſe that ares 
aſleep in ber, and ſo ſhall the duſt thoſe. that 
dwell in filence ;, and the ſecret places ſhall de- 
liver theſe. ſouls that were committed unto them. 
That is, the earth ſhall giye up thoſe that 
are entombed in, her, and the duſt thoſe 
that are reduced, diſperſed, and however 
inqorporared with her, and the ſouls. ſhall 
from the ſecret places of ſeparate exiſtence. 
be diſcharged. 10 


If we deſeend into the New Teſtament, 
we ſhall there find the ſame doctrine, more 
frequently and ſtrongly implied. When 
our Saviour cautions: men againſt offending 
God, at the ſame time exhorting them to 
bear up, againſt the ill treatment of men: 
he grounds his caution and exhortation on 
this principle, that the body is all man's 
outrage can affect; the ſoul, which is im- 
mortal, being out of their reach, and liable 

W 2 by the will and 9 — 
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God; Matth. x. 28! Frar not them who'kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the ſoul: but 
rather fear him, who is able to deſtroy both 
foul and body in hell. Were there not ano” 
ther paſſage in the ſcriptures, that implied 
the immortality of the ſoul; I ſhould eſteem 
this ſufficiently expreſs to authoriſe the 'doc- 
trine, againſt the tortured paſſages adduced 
in contradiction to it. It is pleaſant to ſee 
how dextrouſly our author affects * * R. 
the force of it. 
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«© When we conſider, ſays he,“ that ac- 
a cording to the uniform tenour of the ſerip- 
< tures, and eſpecially our Saviour's o.] 
* diſcourſes and (parables, there is no pu- 
* niſhment in hell, till after the feſurrecti. 

< on, it will be evident that his meaning 
1 could only be, that men have 
* over us only in this life, but God in the 
lite to come; meaning by the ſoul, the 
« life, and in this place, the future and 
better life of man in oppoſition to the 


pre- 


- 
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« preſent,”* Very well; granting what he 
contends for, granting our Saviour's mean- 
ing to be, that men have power over us 
only in this life, but God in the life to 
come: what does this prove? Does it prove, 
that they, who kill che body, Can AS eaſily 
kill the ſoul; which muſt be the caſe, if 
the ſoul be homogeneous with the Ws 
| peep of en _—_ 5 
But * n requires ſtill more to 
be granted: by ' ſoul, he ſuppoſes to be 
meant /fe, He could ſcarcely demand ſuch 
a conceſſion, if he did but conſider what 
language he in conſequence of it put 
into the mouth of our Lord. Fear not 
them who. kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the life: but rather fear him, who is able 
#0 deftroy both life and body in bell. Indeed, 
ſo far from granting that by the word ſaul, 
life is meant; had the word life been writ- 
ten, I muſt have ſuppoſed ſoul to have been 
meant; 


® Diſquiſitions, &c. p. 13%. 
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meant; | becauſe I ſhould have ſuppoſed | the 
-evangeliſt to have written intelligibly. But, 
to drop this verbal diſpute, I would beg 
che author to conſider, that they, who kill 
the body, on the principle of materialiſm, 
muſt at the ſame time kill the ſoul: and if 


they could not be: faid to kill the ſoul, be- 


caufe God would raiſe it up; for the fame 
reaſon, they could not be ſaid to kill the 
body. And if they, who kill the body, 
can not. kill the ſoul, as our Saviour has aſ- 
ſured us, it is becauſe the foul naturally ani 
e ſubſiſts after death. 


In ͤ the New Teſtament; weifmd feds a 
place as paradiſe. thrice mentioned. Firft 
dy St. Luke, where our Saviour tells the 
penitent thief, o day Halt thou be with me 
in paradiſe. It is alſo. mentioned by St. 
Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 4. And in Revel. ii. 7. by 
St. John. It is very clear hy the manner in 
which both the apoſtle and evangeliſt men- 
tion it, that they at leaſt believed the pre- 

ſent 


Abte tone w aT TAT: 14g 
ſent real exiſtence of ſuch 4 place: and our 
Saviout's words declare it beyond a doubt. 


Without entering into ſcholaſtic diſbuſ- 
ſions concerning the nature of the place: 
it is ſufficient to my purpoſe, to be aſſured 
on the word of our Lott, that there is ſuch 
a place; and that the malefactor after dearh, 
immediatr y after death, met our Lord there. 
I ſhall content myſelf with proving where 

it could not be; leaving to my learned au- 
thor, the taſk of aſcertaining where paradiſe 
is, 


fr could not be in the grave; becauſe we 
know they did not mext there : it could not 
did not till many days aftet aſcend thither : 
it could not be in hell [meaning the place of 
the wicked]; becauſe fuch 4 promiſe; in fuch 
circumſtances; would be a kind of mockery 
at miſery and woe; which the minute of 


penitence could not merit, and the benevo- 
EE lent 


rr 8 
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lent author of our ſalvation could. t not on 4 
repentant ſuppliant retort. 


And that the body of the malefactor did that 
day meet our Lord in paradiſe, we have no 
authority to: believe, Had his body been raiſ- 
ed, the miracle had been as great as the reſur- 
rection of our Saviour himſelf; and it would 
certainly not have been paſſed by unnoticed. 

It. muſt therefore, have been ſome other 
part of him, chan that which after death was 


committed to the grave. And from hence, 


wherever that place may be, and whatever 
part of the male factor might immediately 
after death paſs thither, (which however, 
till I am better informed, I ſhall ſuppoſe, in 
the firſt inſtance, to be the refidence of de- 
parted ſouls from death to the reſurrection , 
and, in the ſecond,” that the foul of the 
malefactor was tranſl ated to it) I ſhall ana- 
logically. conclude, that ſome immaterial, 
invifble: part. of every good man, which 
neither the fury of men, nor the ravage of 


' bodily diſeaſe can kill, will immediately 


after 
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after death be wafted thither. To elude tie 
force of this paſſage, ſome have been driven 
to the wretched reſource of altering the 
punctuation; thereby making the wurd 
ce redundant, and throwing the ſen- 
tence into à form which no authority will 
Juſtify, n | % bn ; TR 
a 5oqaut wi 


If, to eſtabliſh the doctine of the i 18 
mortality of the ſoul on 3 Prog. 
more paſſages than thoſe already cited. cag 
be thought neceſſary ; I woul produce OS 
Lord's anſwer to the Sadducees. beg 
the denial of a reſurrection of tie bod * we 
learn, Acts xxiii. 8, that they "aehica the 
exiſtence of - immaterial bein ich Shs 
gels and ſpirits, And our 8 
his anſwer to the queſtion propoſed ui 
as to enforce the doctrine of a reſurrection, 
on proof of the truth of another doct ine 
which they diſbelieved, the ĩimmostalisy 


the ſoul : for the paſſage plainly ben ceſpect 
2 | to 


| 
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to both; And this unexpected retort it was, 
that, we are told, put ihe Sadducees to filence. 


In ridicule of the reſurrection, they pro- 
poſe to our Saviour a weak and frivolous 
queſtion: to which he gives a pertinent an- 
{wer ; and addreſſes himſelf to them in fur- 


tber ſupport of the doctrine, which, like 


our modern Saddacees, when they could 
dot reaſon, they had affected to laugh, out 


"of dbors; eſtabliſhing the credibility of ic, 


pan the afforance of the immortality of 
the fonh, according to the expreſs letter of 
their own ſeriptures: ee de rug cvcgg regt: 
Hand av to a rafuerreFion, adds he, have ye not 
ned, mo Galt ſcid to you? I am the God of 
d, God of Jac, and the God of 


Jan. Len hence therefore that Abra- 
ham, Ife, and Jacob, do even now exiſt, 


,waiting for a reunion with their bodies: for 
__=_ nt Cu of the dead, but of the living. 
T hs 


* Matt. Xii. 22. 
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The denial of the immertality of the foul 
is diſtinguiſhed by Joſephus, *. as a prioci- 
pal tenet of the Sadducęan ſect ] and there- 
fore, we may conchude, could not be the 
general doctrine of the Jews, And direct 
againſt that tenet, was the latter part of out 
Lord's reply. If both the ſoul and budy of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacab had been by his 
hearers ſuppoſed extinct at the time our ga- 
viour addreſſed that argument to che Sad. 
ducees 3 it mult have appeared a very ine 
perfect one, nor can we eaſily ſuppaſe he - 
could have received the acknawiedgrment 
chat was paid him, of having filenced ham 
For his argument required, that they ſhould. 
exiſt at the time when he was fpeakiog: 
elſe God could not be aſſerted, as God of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, to be the God 
not of the dead, but of the living, The 


expreſſion, as our Saviour uſed is, plainly 
implied 


Av Te Rah en an fus Joſeph. in Antig- 
xvi, 1. 
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implied: a preſent relation between God and 
them; whereas there can be no relation be- 
tween God __ thoſe that do not exiſt. 
2 "The laſt extra | Wal make from the Gp. | 
tures. of the New Teſtament, is a paſſage | 
from St. Paul's affectionate epiſtle to the Phi- 
Uppians.' I am in a ftrait, ſays he, between 
tuo having a deſire to depart, and to be with 
Chriſt, for it is much better: but to remain in 
theo fleſh is more neceſſary for you. Phil, i. 
23 and 24. The word u πτ ανο ſignifies in 
this place to depart, or migrate from the 
world: and Dr. Hammond with great pro- 
bability ſuppoſes the phraſe to have been 
adopted from a ſea term; aveiy ſignifying 
to looſe from the haven, oram ſolvere, and 
abſolutely ſolvere, to looſe. * The ſame 
apoſtle in his ſecond epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, expreſſes the ſame ſentiment in words 
ſomewhat different. We are confident and 
| willing 


* Yide Hamm, in Loc, 
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willing rather to be abſent fronnthe body, and 
to be preſent with» be Lard. a Cor. v. 8. 
The words tranſlated, fo be abſent from . the 
body, are end nunc tx ru Twas £0 travel 
from this bodily, dwelling; 2 edανmĩ 
r Tov Kvupiov, and $0 dwell with the 
Lord. 1 | | 


Now, if it had been the apoſtle 's opinion, 
That after death he ſhould be reduced to a 
ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility: would he 
have been in a ſtrait which to chuſe, whe» 
ther to become a real clod of earth, or to 
remain an active labourer in the vineyard of | 
Chriſt : ſtrengthening the weak. | in the truth, 
aud winning over the diſſolute to obedience, 
to the precepts, of the goſpel? Would that 
apoſtle have made a doubt, which of thoſe 
ſtations it were beſt for him to occupy ; 
whoſe benevolence roſe ſo high, that he in 
another epiſtle declared, he could bear to 
be excommunicated and excluded the chriſ- 

tian 
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tian afſemblies himſelf (thereby implying, 
that he would gladly ſubmit himſelf to the 
greareſt temporal calamities that could befal 
him, which in his eſtimation was cee 
£172 to be excommunicated from the aſſetn- 
blies of chriftians) could he by that means 
fave, and bring into the chriſtian covenant, 
his brethren, kinſmen, and friends ?* Could 
St. Paul heſitate whether to prefer a tempo- 
rary annihilation, at the thovght of which 
nature ſhudders, to time ſpent in acts dt 
boundlefs benevolence; in emancipating the 
captivated from the cares and follies of this 
world, by opening to them the profpe& of 
life and immortality in the next: eſpecially 
when the merit of ſuch labouts, and tlie re- 
ward annext to them muſt have been well 
known to him? He that turneth a fenner 
from the error of his way, all ſave a ſout 
from death, and cover a multitude of fins, 
Jam, v. 20. 4a 

The 


* Rom. ix. 3» 
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The fact is, that St. Paul ehtertained 2 
very different opinion, if we may pay any 
eredit to his own words. His dilemma way 
a ſtruggle between ſelf · ſatisfaction, and 4 


regard to the welfare of his brethren : it 


proceeds entirely on rhe ſoppolition, chat as 
foon as exdnuedev ex r T&uaTys he had quit - 
ted his bodily dwelling, ed ntute ev Wpog TOY 
Xeigror, he had a dwelling with Chriſt, 
And had he intended in this place directly 
ta have incukated the doctrine of the ſoul's 
immortality; I ſcarcely know how he would 
have fixed on words, that could have made 
it clearer, 


In proof that the doctrine of the ſoul's 
immortality, and of courſe of an interme- 
diate ſtate, is the doctrine of the ſcriptures, 
the preceding extracts from thence, will, I 
truſt, be eſteemed ſufficient: a much ba 
catalogue of paſſages, ſome apparently in- 
clining to it, and ſome more clearly imply- 


ing 
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ing it, I have declined to produce; preſum- 
ing thoſe already cited to. be deciſive in 
point, It is the force and perſpicuity of a 
few paſſages, on which I lay my ſtreſs; and 
not on the parade of a vaſt number of 
doubtful ones: well knowing that a dex- 
trous pen wall eaſily twine and torture ſuch, 
ſo as to make them ſpeak, and plauſibly 
top, whatever ſentiments the writer pleaſes, 


SECTION III. 


Of the opinions of the heathen writers, and the 
Fathers of the four firſt centuries, concerning 
| the immortality of the ſoul, 


FF has been obſerved, by my author, that 

neither Chriſt, nor his apoſtles ever ex- 
preſsly declared the immortality of the ſoul. 
Nor did they ever expreſsly declare the exiſ- 


tence of a God. And the reaſon is, that to 
both 
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both the one and the other of theſe doctrines 
mankind had ever paid an univerſal aſſent. 
© Had the ſacred writers, ſays my au- 
+ thor,” really believed the exiſtence of the 
* ſoul, as a principle in the human conſti- 
56 tytion, naturally diſtinct from, and inde- 
« pendent of the body, it cannot but be 
& ſuppoſed, that they would have made 
« ſome uſe of it in their arguments for a 
« Future life. But it is remarkable, that 
« we find yo ſuch argument in all the New 
«© Teftament,”* 


The argument in proof, of a future ſtate, 
by our author here required, is an argument 
founded on the immateriality of the ſoul. 
Now the immateriality of the ſoul ſuppoſes 
its immortality z and its immortality neceſ- 
farily implies a future life. The argument 
therefore required, is plainly an argument, 
in proof of a future life, grounded on an 
g aaſſertion 


® Diſquiſition, p. 130. 
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 affertion of ir. Arid brezoſe no fuch cbrious 

argument occurs in all che New Teſtament, 
therefore, my author infers, the facred writ- 
ers diſbelieved it. 


As oue author has written for the infor- 
mation of the curious and inquiſitive, I beg 
lrave to «fk what were thoſe arguments n/ed 
by the ſacred writers for a future Hfe, to 
which he alludes? They were little verſed 
in metaphyſical ſubtleties; and deated more 
in aſſertions than arguments, They made 
other appeals in proof of the divine truths 
they taught, than to abſtruſe inveftigations, 
and the deductions of unaſſiſted reaſon; and 

uſed other means of conviction, than the en- 
ficing words of man's wiſdom, Indeed St. 
Paul, to convince the philoſophiſing Greeks 
of the poſſibility of a reſurrection of the 
body, uſes an aluflon to a grain of corn, 
which muſt be reduced to a ſtate of corrup- 


tion before it can riſe again, But I define 
again 
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again to be referred to ſome of thoſe argu- 
wents fon a fulure life, uſed by the facred 

writers; of which, from our author's mode 
of expreſfion, his readers might juſtly fup- 
poſe, throughout the New Teſtament were 


diſperſed! many. 


With my avthor I agree, that 1 
the New Teftament, we find no expreſs de- 
claration of the imttiortality of the foul ; for 
the deſign of Chriſt's miſſion was not to re- 
peat truths, at that time univerſally known 
and affented to; but to bring to light the bid- 
den things of darkneſs—to bring to hight life 
and immortality i * not the doctrine of rhe 
immortality of the foul, for that was at the 
time of Chriſt's appearance a doQrine of 
univerfal belief, but of the reſurrection of 
the body, The ſavage Scythian, the luxu- 


rious Indian, the fquallid Hottentot, the il- 
iterate Moor, however diftant in country, and 
different 


he word tranflated, immortality, is aba incexe 
ruptien, which properly refers only to the body. 
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different in cuſtoms and manners, policy and 
religion, all agree in this; that the ſoul is 
immortal, and will after death in ſome other 
ſtate and place ſurvive. And the accounts 
of modern travellers aſſert the ſame of thoſe 
people 1 in the South Seas, whom | Lecent, c  dif- 
coveries have made known to us; who, cut 
off from all commerce with every c other part 
of the globe, however, they may differ from 
civilized nations in ſome things, are as unĩ- 
form with them in the opinion of the ſoul's 


immortality, as they are in Thape, and 
make.“ 


Now, 


„ o 


The people of Otaheite, that indefatigable enquirer 
after knowledge, Mr. Banks, informed me, believed the 
immortality of the ſoul; though they had no idea of a re- 
tribution of rewards and puniſhments. Their opinion is, 
that their nobles will in the next world be nobles,, and their 
Haves be ſlaves : * which ſhews, that their notion of the 

immortality, 


F 


— Quz gratia currum 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quæ cura nitentes 


Paſcere equos; eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 
Virg, En. VI. 
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Now, a harmony of opininn in this arti- 
cle ſo uni verſal, i muſt have ſome adequate 
reaſon. And this reaſan ſeems to be either 
that the doctrine, like that of the exiſtence 
of a deity, muſt hurt bet cinnite in the 
mind, impreſſed ion ĩt hy ith great author: 
or derived ftum primæval tradition. For it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that in rude and un- 
civilized ſtates, men were ſo refined and 
perſpicaxious as to penetrate into a world that 
had no exiſtence; and, by ſtrange deluſions 
fetched from thence, | to» procure” reſpect; 
and enforce obedience, to the laws enacted 


for the conduct of their reſpective com- 


munities in this. But it ſurpaſſes all the 
ſtrength of credulity to believe, that the le- 
giſlators of every nation under heaven, ſe- 

3 2 1 verally 


immortality. of the ſoul is not the child of political cun- 
ing, the-coinage of a ſtateſman's brain. For the belief of a 
future ſtate of exiſtence, without a retribution of rewards 
and puniſhments, would add no vigour to the laws, nor in 
any degree co-operate with the civil power: it would be 
no incentiye to virtue; no deterrent from vice. 


166 au2xrfcrious on Urin tAT Bit. 
verally hit upon this expedient; or that it 
was the reſult of their common deliberation; 
when afſembled at ſortie general congreſs. , 


Upon ſuppblidva that the doctrine of the 
fooPs Immortality is tradizivtal, which I ani 
inclined to believez we ſhovki not be ſur- 
priſed if Herodotus had aſcribed the original 
propagation of it to the Egyptians, who, it is 
very probable, received it from the Heb! 
as well as many dthet articles of traditiona 
knowletige, veſtiges of which we find both 
in Plato and Herodotus : and which, though 
by them gleaned up in Egypt; were pri- 
matily derived from the jewiſh fountain, All 
tecondite knowledge the Greeks derived 
from the Egyptians : and therefore the hiſ- 
torian, in afſerting © that the Egyptians were 
te the firſt; who maintained that the ſaul of 
* man is immortal, * afferted nothing from 
whenceany inference could be drawn, affecting 
the 


*-Diſq. p. 168. 
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the truth of that doctrine, though our author 
introduces it in ſuch a manner, as might in- 
duce his reader to ſuppoſe it a novel doc- 
trine, invented by the Egyptians, and pecu- 
lar to them. Our knowledge however, and 
view of things, are much enlarged ſince the 
time of Herodotus: and from hiſtorians of 
the moſt reſpectable authority, and travellers 
of the beſt account, we are well aſſured, that 
there never did exiſt a nation, among whoſe 
general dogmata did not rank the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. General, I ſay ; for af- 
fectation of ſingularity will ever induce ſome 
individuals to think differently from the reſt 
of their community: and a vicious life, and 
profligacy of manners, will make others wiſh 
ſuch a doctrine falſe; and of what we wiſh 
we are apt to impoſe upon ourſelves a too 
eaſy belicf, TY 


Of thoſe individuals, which our author 


hath called to his aſſiſtance, we will now ex- 
NM amine 
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* 


amine the opinions; and ſee how far they 
contribute to his purpoſe. 


The celebrated philoſopher of the Chineſe, 
Confuſius, he obſerves, believed no future 
« ſtate of rewards and puniſhments,” * Not 
to controvert this aſſertion, it does not there- 
fore follow, that he did not believe the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. On the contrary, the de- 
nial of a future retribution of rewards and 
puniſhments, wherever that is made an ar- 
ticle of doctrine, implies a belief of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. For to ſuppoſe the 
period of the ſoul's exiſtence to be terminated 

by death, precludes every doubt and every 
thought about ſuch a doctrine as a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. The de- 
nial, as well as the avowal, of this latter doc- 
trine, muſt be built on the acknowledgment 
of the former. So that granting Confuſius 
to have believed no ſtate of future rewards 
and 


„ Diſq. p. 1944 
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and puniſhments, and to have admitted the 
doctrine of the ſoul's immortality ; here is 
another proof of this doctrine not being a 
political device for the reaſons already 
offered, | 


That our author might leave no part of 
the world unexplored, from China he tranſ- 
ports his reader to Arabia, in ſearch of cha- 
racers, whoſe principles might ſupport his 
hypotheſis : and from thence brings Averroes 
to his acquaintance, This Averroes was a 
very celebrated phyſician and philoſopher © 
he taught, if we may believe our author, $ 
the mortality of the ſoul, and his diſciples 
propagated the ſame doctrine. Unfortu- 
nately however for our author's purpoſe, no- 
thing is mote evident, than that Averroes, 
believed the ſoul to be a principle diſtinct 
from, and independent of the body, imma- 


terial, and immortal. He ſuppoſed it to be 
M 2 | 


J Diſquif, p. 229. 
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an excerption from that great and univerſal 
foul which pervaded, invigorated, and ſup- 


parted all. things; and after death became 
united to it again. Indeed this opinion of 
Averroes ſeems to be the revived doctrine of 
Pythagoras's anima mundi. And that this 
was the opinion of Averroes, our author does 
not deny. F Wonderful therefore it muſt 
appear, that he ſhould impute to this philo- 
ſopher the denial of the ſoul's immortality ; 
as in effect he does by * it upon his 
diſciples, . . 
It muſt not however. be eoncealed, that 
there is a ſaying of his recorded by Vander 
Linden; and by him reported to have been 
frequently in his mouth: * moriatur anima 
mea morte philoſophorum.“ | Yet I can 
ſcarcely conceive, that a philoſophic rant 
ſhould lead our author to aſcribe to him a 
"HF doctrine, 


t Diſq. p. 229. 
Van. Linden, de ſcriptis medicorum, Voſſius. 
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doctrine, To very inconſiſtent with the known 
opinion of Averroes concerning the nature 
of the ſoul, as that of its mortality. He uſed | 
to call the chriſtian religion, an impoſſible. 
religion; thejewiſh a childiſh religion; and 
the mahometan, a ſwineiſh one: and then 
boaſting himſelf of a more philoſophical way 
of thinking, exclaimed, © anima mea, &c. 
may my ſoul die the death of a philoſopher !“ 
moriatur, not pereat. The philoſophic death 
he meaned, we know : viz. the reunion of 
his ſoul, after the diſſolution of the body, 


with that firſt univerſal principle from 
whence it was taken. 


We will now follow our author, who we 
find has been miſerably ſupported by the 
philoſophers of China and Arabia, into 
Greece: and ſee what aſſiſtance he can gain 
from thence, Cicero tells us, there is no- 
thing ſo abſurd, but what ſome philoſopher 
or other hath advanced : therefore in that 

| | land 
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land of philoſophers, one would incline to 
think he might find a man to his mind. 

*. Ariſtotle, © ſays he,“ it is probable was ſome- 
* times inclined to the opinion of man hav- 
* ing no ſoul diſtinct from the body; as 
© when he ſays, according to Plutarch, that 
«© ſleep is common to the ſoul as well as to 
< body.” * For my own part, I have al- 
ready declared, that I ſee little difference be- 
tween a ſleeping and a non-exiſtent foul : 
but I apprehend, there is a powerſul party, 
who will not readily admit the inference, 
s that becauſe the ſoul may ſometimes ſleep, 


therefore it muſt be material.” Be this as it 


may: it is plain that Ariſtotle, even in the 
paſſage above cited, conſidered the ſoul and 
and body as two diſtinct principles, when he 
aſcribes ſleep as a common property to both. 
But when he ſays, Þ © there is a fifth kind of 
« ſub- 


®* Dilq. p. 198. 
1 of this fifth nature Cicero ſuppoſes not only the ſtars 
and ſouls, but even the gods to partake. 
Sin autem eſt quinta quaedam natura ab Ariſtotele in- 
dufta primum; h#c & deorum eſt, & animorum. 
Cic. Tuſc. Diſp. L. 2. 
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& ſubſtance, diſtin& from the four elements, 
* and of a different nature; of which the 
e ſtars, and ſouls are framed :” + and 
again, diſtinguiſhes the mind by a new name, 
calling it er9:A;yeav, that is, a certain con- 
tinued and perpetual motion: $ he leaves no 
pretence to doubt his opinion of the immor- 
ality of the ſoul, 


Indeed I find, among all the eccentric 
geniuſes of Greece, that the author has been 
able to fix only on one; whom, with all his 
dexterity, he can preſs into his ſervice. Di- 
© cxarchus, * ſays Cicero, wrote three 
&* books, to prove that the minds of men 
„ are mortal;” and in another. place he 
ſays, that he maintained, that there was no 
foul.” As our r author has not thought fit to 


glve 
+ Quintum genus, e quo eſſent aſtra menteſq. fingulares, 
eorumq. quatuor diſſimile ie. Arad Do 3s 


& Ipſum animun «zAxuay appellat novo nomine, qua- 
& quamdam continuatam motionem et perennem. 
Cic. Tuſc. Diſp. L. 1. 


+ Diſq. p. 195. 
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give us that philoſopher's notable reaſon for 
his doctrine, I will take the liberty to ſup- 
ply that omiſſion, © Ad quod credendum 
e inductus eſt, ſays this ſame Cicero of 
& Diczarchus's doctrine,” quia difficilis erat 
& animi, quid et qualis fit, intelligentia:“ 
he maintained there was no ſoul, becauſe he 
could not conceive the nature of it.” Thig 
is a reaſon, that might ſatisfy the philoſo- 
pher, who maintained the materiality of the 
foul; becauſe he could not conceive how it 
could elſe poſſibly alt upon the body; and for the 
ſame reaſon materialiſed the Deity : but TI 
am inclined to believe, it would be ſatis. 
factory to few beſides, 


Will then neither China nor Arabia af. 
ford aſſiſtance to a diſtreſt author? Is no 
auxiliary to be found in Greece: none, but 
one poor doctor of the peripatetic ſchool? 
Of the arguments, which that philoſopher 
urged in proof of his doctrine, the envious 

tooth 
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tooth of time hath robbed: us. But, if 
thoſe, by which he ſupported his opinion, 
were of a piece, with the reaſon, which 
induced him to adopt it; the world has no 
juſt cauſe to lament the loſs. 


Cicero has, by ſome, been repreſented” as 
wavering in opinion on this point; ſome- 
times ſpeaking of the ſoul as immortal, and 
ſometimes as periſhable with the body: and 
one or two doubtful quotations haye heen 
| adduced in, favour of the latter opinion. 
Our author produces none: but aſſerts» 
that, had any ſuch opinion as that of an 
% immaterial principle, in the modern ſenſe 
e of the word, been known in the time of 
00 Cicero, who has collected and diſcuſſed 
« all the opinions of the Greek philoſo- 
„ phers on that, as well as on almoſt every 
* other queſtion of importance, it would 
« certainly have been found in his writy 
ings.” But this is ſhifting the queſ- 

tion! 


„ 
** 


9 Diſq. p. 2c0. 
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tion: which is not, whether any ſuch opi- 
nion, as that of an immaterial ſubſtance, in 
abe modern ſenſe of the word, be acknow- 
ledged by him; but whether he conſidered 
the ſoul as a principle diſtin, and diffe- 
rent from the body, not material nor pe- 
riſhable, but in its own nature immortal. 
And in proof that this was his opinion, as 
well as the general, I might have ſaid, uni- 
verſal opinion of the philoſophers, whoſe 
tenets he has collected, that of Dicæarchus 
excepted, I appeal to my author's own quo. 
tations. But in truth, not only the immor- 
tality of the foul is expreſſed in various paſ- 
ſages of the treatiſe De Senectute, ſo clearly, as 
places Cicero's belief of it beyond a doubt : 
but the immateriality is alſo aſſerted, though 
the opinion be attributed to Xenophon ; who 
he ſays, ſuppoſed “the mind to be immortal, 
* not an object of ſight, nor otherwiſe diſ- 
* cernable than from its operations“ This, 
perhaps, 

* Animum eſſe immortalem, et eum non apparere 
fed ox iis rebus, quas gerit, intelligi, Cic, de Sonect. 
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perhaps, may not be immateriality in the m- 
dern ſenſe-of the word; but I am ſure, it is in 
the common ſenſe of it: and ſpeaks to the 
eaſy comprehenſion of all mankind. 


From the view we have taken of the opi- 
nions adopted by thoſe very writers our au- 
thor has cited, in reſpect to the nature of 
the ſoul, the reader will obſerve, how very 
unfavourable they are to the doctrine he has 
advanced : he will obſerve him ſhifting his 
ground, and endeavouring to lead him off 
from the queſtion ; entertaining him with 
diſquiſitions on the origin, inſtead of the 
nature of the ſoul. For the object of en- 
quiry is not, whether the ſoul was produced 
from fire, or derived from heaven; whe. 
ther it was formed at the ſame time with 
the body, or exiſted before it : but whether 
the ſoul be of a nature different from, and 
independent of the body; and conſequently 
capable of exiſting after the diſſolution of 

| It. 
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it, And thoſe heathen writers, to whom 
our author has appealed, whatever may 
have been their notions of the origin of the 
ſoul, or its future deſtination, are, a ſingle 
one excepted, and him of no great fame, 
concurrent in their opinion of its immorta- 


lity, 


If alſo we may judge of the general opi. 
nion of the Jews, from their moſt eminent 
hiſtorians, Philo and Joſephus ; it is in this 
point, perſectly conformable to that of the 
Egyptians and Greeks, And though our 
author intimates, that Joſephus © adopted 
« this ſyſtem, to accommodate his hiſ- 
& tory to the taſte of his readers; * till he 
has advanced ſomething in ſupport of ſuch a 
ſurmiſe, till he can cite ſome paſſages in that 
author, inconſiſtent with ſuch an opinion, 
or hath diſcovered ſome general traits in his 
re repugnant to the ſyſtem he pro- 


feſſedly 
® Diſa. p. 20 
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feſſedly adopted; it would be injuſtice to 
the reputation of the hiſtorian, to give ſuch 
an infinuation credit. But indeed, we cannot 
be much ſurpriſed, that ſuch an aſperſion on 
the character of Joſephus, ſhould fall from the 
pen of a Chriſtian writer; who thought it 
no aſperſon, to aſſert of him, whom he ſtiles 
oUR SAVIOUR, and who tiles himſelf Tus 
TRUTH, that he might believe one doctrine, 
though © in compliance with the prevailing 
„ opinion of the times,“ he publickly 
profeſſed another, and different one. 


To the Chriſtian fathers our author makes 
his laſt appeal: and they, if the Heathen 
and Jewiſh writers have ſerved him little, will 
on examination be found to ſerve him leſs. 
We find nothing, ſays he,“ ſaid by any 
„ Chriſtian writer, concerning the ſoul, 
* before Juſtin Martyr.” + Suppoſing this 
to have been the caſe, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the ſoul being the general 

doctrine 


9 Diſq. I» 13%, t Diſq. P. 294» 
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doctrine of every age and nation, the ſilence 
of the Chriſtian writers on that point muſt 
be admitted as a tacit aſſent to it. But, in- 
deed, they are not quite ſo filent on the 
ſubject, as my author conceives them to 
have been. There are marks, ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſtic of ſuch a doctrine, to be found 
both in St. Clement and Polycarp, the one 
a diſciple of St. John, and the other of 
St. Paul: and Juſtin Martyr himſelf flou- 
riſhed before the middle of the ſecond cen- 
tury. The words of St. Clement are very 
expreſſive, © They, who have finiſhed their 
* courſe in love, by the favour'of Chriſt, 
* inhabit the region of the godly, and 
fſhall be manifeſted in the viſitation of the 
Ekingdom of Chriſt,” * Here is a plain 

deſcription 


of % wyany verge, xara Ti Ts KpioTe N 
NN Xa evorewy Os Pargwbnoovras 0 vn er, 
Ty; Baowna; 76 Xe rv. | 


Clem, Rom, 1 Ep. ad Cor. 
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deſcription of two ſtates, - one to which they 


ſhould attain as. ſoon as they had, finiſhed, 
their mortal courſe; and where they ſhould con- 


tinue till the coming of Chriſt, And leaſt this, 
ſhould. be underſtood not to comprehend, the 
ſouls of all men, referring only to thoſe of the 


righteous; and therefore not expreſsly to 
aſſert the general immortality of the ſoul; 1 
will add a paſſage from Ignatius, who flou- 


riſhed about the latter end of the firſt or the 
very beginning of the ſecond century, and was 


of courſe nearly contemporary with Clement. 


Since then, * ſays he,“ things have an 
„ end, and two things are placed before us, 


« death and life; and every one will go to 
<* his proper place. 
| | | But 
* Emu ur eg Ta 'TptYpaTY ex Y iꝗfl te te 
| , ore bavagoß Ky 1 en, 2 ta ο het, Tov 10% eres 
4 Xwpur. | Ing. Eipſt ad Mag. 
The ſame mode of expreſſion we meet with, Acts i. 
25. And for the proper meauing of the expreſſions, 
„Nen Tore, gh TO OY, ga! tog, c. 
dee Grotius's Commeat, en that Text. 


A 


N 
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But Polycarp i in his prayer, at the ſtake; | 
expreſſes himſelf till more ſtrongly. © * O 
« thou God of the whole race of righteous | 
men, who live before thee—among whom 
4 may I be received before thee this day = 
It is plain, that he cannot here mean the 
ſtate of righteous men in this world, be- 
cauſe he was already among them. And 
it is equally plain, that the ſociety into 4 
which he prayed to be admitted immediate- 
ly after death, could only be what the apoſ- | 
tle calls, the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect; 
and the ſtate alluded to, the intermediate 
ſtate. | 1 

« After this time, that is,” after the 
time of Juſtin Martyr, or Irenænus, the 
author tells us,“ the doctrine of a direct 
«materialiſm crept into the Chriſtian church; 
«* and it is not eaſy to ſay from what ſource 
it came.“ I am not a little ſurpriſed, 
that our author ſhould find any difficulty 

here : 
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here: ſince a-writer, of whoſe merit no-one” 
has a more advantageous opinion than him. 
ſelf, hath aſſerted, that © it was unqueſtion- 
« ably the opinion of the apoſtles and early 
« Chriſtians, that whatever be the nature 
of the ſoul, its percipient and thinking 
« powers ceaſe at death.“ Now, if this 
be not the doctrine of materialiſm, it is a 
doctrine ſo very like it, that 1 cannot ſee 
the point of diſtinction bet wen them. Why 
ſhould they think the ſoul ceaſed at death 
if it was not materially the fimbwRh Wie 
body? And if it was materially the ſame 
with the body, it muſt ceaſe at death. If 
the doctrines be diſtin, ' they are at leaſt fo = 
ſtrictly united, that you cannot ſeparate 
them. Knowing, therefore, when the doc- 
trine of the percipient and thinking powers f 
the ſoul, ceaſing al death, obtained in the 
church; it is very eaſy to ſay, when zhe 
dorine of materialiſm crept into the church : 

n e . e 


» Author of Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spuit, p. 224. 
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even ſo early, if we believe the author laſt 

cited, as the time of the apoſtles; and, 

what is ſtill more to the purpoſe, that au- 

thor aſſures us, it was the opinion of the 
apoſtles themſelves. 


But of all thoſe apoſtles and martyrs, it 
ſeems, © Tertullian was the moſt deter- 
© mined materialiſt in Chriſtian antiquity.““ 
From this aſſertion, and the general drift of 
our author's diſquiſitions, would a man he- 
ſitate to rank Tertullian. among the favourer:, 
or even profeſt champions of the doctrine of the 
homogeneity of the ſoul and body? Yet the 
fact is directly otherwiſe, Tertullian wrote a 
treatiſe profeſſedly againſt that dodtrine; con- 
tending, that the ſoul was derived from the 
breath of God, and not from the organiza- 
tion of matter. T There is a great want of 

| . preciſion 


* Diſq. p. 20 5. 
+ De ſolo cenſu animæ congreſſus Hermogeni, quatenes 
et iſtam ex materiæ potius ſuggeſtu, quam ex Dei flatu 
| * conſti- 
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preciſion in his uſe of words, but his gene- 


ral meaning is very intelligible. In oppo- 
ſition to the doctrine of thoſe, who ſuppoſed 


the ſoul to be eravyzoux Tov Oe, an 
emanation from the Deity, he conceived It 
to be a kind of attenuated matter : ſome- 
thing very different from the body, and yet 
SOMETHING 3 and as ſuch, ſomething ſub- 


ſtantial. And this repreſentation of the opi- 


nion of Tertullian, is well ſupported by the 


ſentiments of Auguſtine concerning him. 


He believed, ſays he* the ſoul to be 


* corporeal, for no other reaſon, than be. 
& cauſe he could form no idea of an iucor- 


40 * ſubſtance : and was therefore afraid, 
that if! it was not body, it was nothing * 
1 This 


conſtitiſſe preſumpſit. Tert. de An. e. r. 
And again, cetera animæ naturalia jam a nobis audiit 
Hermogenes, cum ipſorum defenſione et probatione, per 
qua Dei potius quam materiz propinqua cognoſcitur, 
Idem de Anim, cap. 22. 
+ Denique Tertullianus corpus animam effe credidir, 
non ob aliud niſ quod eam incorpoream cogitare no po- 
tuit 5 


FT 


3 


. 


— 
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This obſervation of Auguſtine, very ſatis 
factorily explains our author's following quo- 
tation from Tertullian. To what did Chriſty 
when he died, deſcend ? To the ſouls, I pre- 
Sume, of the Patrisrchs. But why, if the 
foul under the earth be a mere nothing? And 


if it be, not body, it is a nothing, + From, 


this paſſage, cited by our author, it appears, 
that Tertullian believed an intermediate 
ſtate; and that the ſouls of the patriarchs, 
exiſted there. And when he uſed the word 
corpus, it is equally clear, that he affixed to 
it an idea- different from that of groſs mats, 
ter. 

. He expreſsly aſſerts the difference of cor-, 


poreity between the ſoul and body: when. 
he 


tuit ; et ideo timuit, ne nihil eſſet, ſi corpus non eſſet. 
Aug. lib. 10. de Geneſi ad Litt, ſub Finem. 
+ Ad quod et Chriſtus moriendo deſcendit ? Puto ad 
Animas patriarcharum. Sed quamobrem, fi nihil ani- 
ma ſub terris? Nihil enim, ſi non corpus. 
Tert, de: Anim, c. 7, See Diſq. p. 205. 
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he ſuppoſes © the mind to be inviſible, 
both on account of the preſent ſtate of 
its body, the peculiar property of its ſub- 
*** ſtance, and the nature of thoſe objects to 
© which it is inviſible,” * In ſhort, he con- 
ceived the ſoul to be a principle diftin& 
from the body, of a different nature, and 
in that nature immortal. + 1s this the 
voucher for the doctrine adopted by our 
author? Is his the opinion, that the ſoul 
is the effect of a peculiar: organization af 
matter, ſubſiſts only with the body, and 
that with the diſſolution of the one, the ex- 
iſtence of the other ceaſes? Is this che moſt 
determined materialiſt in Cbriſtian antiquity f 
We may then fairly conclude, that the com- 
fortable doctrine of the ſoul's immortality 

18 


4 Anima eſt Wikiles et pro coullitione corporis fin, 
et pro proprietate ſubſtantiz, et pro natura etiam eorum 
quibus inviſibilis eſſe ſortita eſt, ! Tert. de An. c. 8. 

7 Definimũs animam, Dei flatu natam, immortalem, 
eorporalem, &c, Idem de An. cap. a2. 
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-is neither impugned nor invalidated by any 
of the Chriſtian fathers, 


I muſt not paſs by the opinion of Arno- 
bius, who flouriſhed in the fourth century, 
concerning the nature of the ſoul, becauſe 
our author has thought fit to quote his au- 
thority. It was not exactly the ſame with 
that of Tertullian, nor very different from 
it, He ſuppoſed it to be of, what he terms, 
a middle quality : neither an excerption 
from the Deity, nor homogeneous with the 
body. And whereas Tertullian aſſerted it 
to be in its own nature immortal; Arno- 
bius conſiders its immortality as a ſuper-ad- 
dition to its nature, and conferred on it by 
God; and, as his gift, liable to be with- 
drawn at his diſpleaſure. He gives his rea- 
ſons, why he does not conceive it to be 
ſtritly immaterial : of which I will only 


mention ane, It is, ** becauſe immaterial 
* ſubſtances cannot be connected with ma- 


ea terial : 


4 
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« terial ones.” This is the very ſame ar- 
gument adopted by our author, who ſtiles 
the ſuppoſed mutual influence of the ſoul 
and body, not a difficulty, but an impoſſi- 
bility, * happily dreſt up by him, with a 
pert alluſion to tranſubſtantiation, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


T have now attended my author in his 
view of the Chriſtian Fathers, down to the 
fifth century-: when he acknowledges the 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul to 
have had a ſettlement. But, on a fair ex- 
amination, I truſt, it hath appeared to 
have acquired a ſettlement ever fince the 
beginning of time: and to have been fo 
immoveably fixt, that, though ſome eccen- 
tric geniuſes may, at times, have endea- 
voured to ſhake it, no efforts have been able 
to ſhoulder it out of a ſingle corner of the 
world, 


PART 
# Diſq. p. 60. Sec allo Refl, p. 
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Concerning the. ther s 8 of the 
. | Doftrine of the Immortality of tbe Soul to 
. the Pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, | 


* 


pre: exiſtent ſtate can never be proved 

by ſuch arguments as natural rea- 

ſon App Nor can other, than negative 
arguments be produced againſt it. Our 
memory retains no trace of any tranſactions 
in a former ſtate: but it does not there- 
fore follow, that the ſoul could not in a 
prior ſtate have exiſted, A fit of illneſs will 
eraſe from the mind every impreſſion of paſt 
occurrences : yet it cannot-be aſſerted, that 
the mind before and after thar'i)Ineſs is not 
the ſame. But as revelation is ſilent about 
It, 
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it, the nature of the ſubject will rank it 
among thoſe hidden doctrines, on which the 
beſt reaſonings are but ingenious reveries. 


Our author, however, endeavours to place 
the. doctrine of the ſoul's pre-exiſtence on 
equal ground with that of its immortality. He 
Has aſſerted, that . oll the philoſophers, 
< who believed the immortality of the ſoul, 
< believed its pre-exiſtence,” *® In conſe- 
quence of ſo general an aſſertion, jt may 
not unreaſonably be aſked, on what ground 
Xenqnhon, who undoubtedly believed the 
immortality of the ſoul, is ſuppoſed to have 
believed its pre-exiſtence too. Cicero's ac- 
count of his opinions ſeems to look quite 
another way. + 


And 


®* Diſq. p. 270. 

+ A eſſe immortalem, et eum non apparere; 
ſed ex 1is rebus, quas gerit, intelligi, putavit: qui cum 
omai admiſtione corporis liberatus, purus et integer eſſe 
caperit. Cicero de SencR, 
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And though my author, on the authority 
of Mrs. Carter, queſtions Seneca's belief of 
the immortality of the ſoul : yet has that 
philoſopher in ſeveral places ſo expreſsly in- 
culcated the doctrine, that I ſee not what 
right we have to doubt his opinion of the 
truth of jt. In his conſolation to Marcia, 
his words are to this purpoſe very explicit: 
% Why ſhould you run to the ſepulchre of 

« your ſon? His worſt and moſt cumber- 
<« ſome parts indeed are there, his bones and 
« aſhes: which are properly no more the 
* parts of him, than his cloaths. With- 
* out leaving any portion of himſelf on 
« earth, he hath fled entire, and left us. 
And though now hovering perhaps a 
“little above us, while he purifies himſelf 
« from every inherent defect, and ſhakes 
off the dregs of mortality, he will then 
« mount on high, mingle among happy 
„ ſouls, and the divine aſſembly ſhall re- 
„ ceive him; the Scipios and Catos, de- 
2 ſpiſers of life, and then only free, when 

© Ct» 
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6s, enfranchiſed by the favour of death.“? 


Such | is his opinion of the immortality of 
the foul ; but I can diſcover no traits, no 
veſtige, in any part of his works, that di- 
rectly or indirectly declare his belief in the 
doctrine of pre- exiſtence. = 


* 1 


Averroes and Avicenna, who adopted the 


Syſtem of the anima mundi, though they 


conceived the ſoul to be eſſentially pre. exiſ- 
tent, ever ſuppoſed it to have its beginning 
as a ſeparate ſubſiſlence, when it firſt in- 


formed the human body. 


It 


® Proinde non eſt quod ad ſepulchrum filii tui eurras? 


Peſſima ejus, et ipſr moleſtiſſima iſtic jacent, oſſa cine- 


xeſque: non magis illius partes, quam veſtes, aliaque 
tegumenta corporis. Integer ille, nihilque in terris re- 
Ainquens, fugit, et totus exceſſit: paulumque ſupra nos 


commoratus, dum expurgat inherentia witia, ſitumque 


emnis mortalis ævi excutit, deinde ad excelſa ſublatus, 


inter fcelices  currit animas, excipitque illum cætus ſacer, 


Scipiones, Catoneſque, utique contemptores vitæ, et mortis 
Þeneficio liberi, : yr 
| Sen, Conſ. ad Marc, cap. 25+ 
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It would be a very eaſy matter to'provey 
that many philoſophers believed the immor- 
tality of the ſoul; who have not dropped a 
hint relative to its pre-exiſtence ; and there- 
fore, whoſe belief of this latter docttine 
muſt be merely conjecturall And to juſify 
ſo round an aſſertion, as, that *'all; the 
<« philoſophers, who believed the immor- 
<« tality of the ſoul, believed its pre · ex- 
« jſtence, it is incumbent on the author to 
produce ſome rraſon for ſo ſtrict and: ge- 
neral an union of the two doctrines, as 
he ſuppoſes. I can not, I confeſs diſcern; 
what ſo neceſſary dependence the one dac- 
trine can have on the other; nor wherein 
ean conſiſt their ſo cloſe connexion, that he, 
who embraces the one, ut adopt the other 
alſo, We acknowledge the foul to have 
had a beginning: and whether its exiſ- 
tence commenced: ſooner or later, is a point, 
that neither weakens or ſupports the dec- 
trine of its immortality, And the ſubject 
of the pre · exiſtence of ſouls, I find intro - 


1 
| 
+ 
| 
3 
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duced on this occaſion, only as a link, 
whereby to connect with diſquiſitions on mat- 
ter, a diſſertation on the pre- exiſtence of 


4 Chriſt.” To favour the doctrine of So- 


cinianiſm,. ſeems to have been a principal 
object of our author's labours in the eſta- 
bliſnment of the doctrine of materialiſm : 
for wherever this doctrine generally prevails, 
that of Socinianiſm he thinks will immed;. 
ately and univerſally follow.“ Dr. Price 
however, is better inſtructed on this point, 
than to place a favourite doctrine on ſuch 
diſadavantageous ground; or to acknowledge 
any alliance between them. | 


If the ſoul of man be homogeneous with 
his body, it ceaſes to exiſt when the eye is 
cloſed by death, and had its firſt exiſtence 
when the body was formed; therefore the 
foul of. Chriſt, my author analogically in- 
fers; muſt alſo have had its firſt exiſtence 
with the formation of his body. How 
® 


Free Correſp. p. 375. + Free Correſp. p. 334+ 
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it may affect others, ſays he, I can not 
tell: but with me it is @ very great ob- 
« jection to the pre · exiſtence of Chriſt, 
„ that it ſavours ſtrongly of the original 
doctrine of the pre- exiſtence of all human 
„ ſouls, which was the foundation of the 
Guoſtic hereſy, and the ſource of great 
corruption in genuine chriſtianity. For 
« if che ſoul of one man might have pre- 
«© exiſted, ſeparate from the body, Why 
might. not the ſoul of , or of 
9 $4425 1 „ 118 


When he ſpeaks of the foundation of we 


Gueſtis hereſy, and the ſource of the corruption 
of genuine chriſtianity, he muſt allude to the 


ancient Gnoſtics, or,thoſe early ſectaries wha 
were firſt diſtinguiſhed by that title; and 
they were in fact not a particular ſect: all 
the ancient heretics affected the title of 
Gaoftics, the word - implying: a ſuperiour 
degree of knowledge. They afterwards, 

| accordnig 


Diſquiſuion, p. 370. 
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according to Epiphanius, ſettled into a diſ- 
tinct : ſect ; for ſuch in his treatiſe on hereſies, 
he conſiders them, but not that ſect, to 
which our author alludes: for he does 
not afſert. the doctrine of pre- exiſtence to 
be! tbe foundation of: that bereſy, nor even 
a diſtinguiſhing tenet of the ſect. It was 
the opinion of many of the Platoniſts, 
who were ſome of them called Gnoſtics: 
It was the « opinion too of many of the Fa- 
thers; who were eſteemed orthodox. T hat 
very Arnobius, cited by our author, on the 
authority of Beauſobre, for ſo perfect ortho- 
doxy, as that of aſſerting the corporeity and 
mortality of the human ſoul,“ has declared 
in ' favout ef the doctrine of a pre · exiſtence 
of fouls,” Are we not, * ſays he, indebted 
«to God, firſt for our being: for that we 
44 are called men; for that we are ſent by 
i him, or in confecquence of a fall, ſunk 


40 into! i a habitation of the bo- 
abus , 2 | 4 al: C 40 dy * 


* Diſq. p. 266, 
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<« dy “e And I mould be glad to know on 
what authority he ſo peremptorily aſſerts the 
dactrine of a pre-exiſtent ſtate to be an he- 
retical opinion. The ſcriptures ſeem ſilent 
about it ; therefore I ſhould conclude it at 
worft, a harmleſs reveric. 


But if 1 object to his affertion, what 
ſhall I ſay to the inference contained in his 
queſtion? - If the ſoul of one man might 
< have pre exiſted, ſeparate from the body, 
1 why might not the ſoul of another, or of 
« all?” I will anſwer the queſtion by ano- 
ther. If one man could ſuperſede, or ſu 
pend the laws of nature, could walk upon 
the ſea, at his bidding raiſe the dead to life 
again, why may not another, or all men do 
 thele things? The argument from analogy 
is juſt as valid in one inſtance, as the other. 

W;-: Af 
Nonne Deo debemus hot ipſam primum quod fumus: 
uod eſſe homines dicimur; quod ab eo vel miſſi, vel lapſi, 


Cæcitate hujus corporis continemur ? 
Amob. ad v. Gent L. Is 


TO» a . — 3 0 
22 Ds eee. 
7 
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If Chriſt had been, endowed wich none, 
but merely. human powers, theſe facts 
would have been more incredible, than 
on the ſuppoſition of his divinity. But 
if his conception was ſupra-human, if 
« he was introduced into the world, « as 
<« our author acknowledges,” without a hu: 


“ man father,“ if he derived from on high 


wiſdom and power, ſurpaſſing thoſe of man, 
and diſplayed them in ſuch acts as never 
man did, no argument from analogy is ap- 
plicable. The truth of the doctrine muſt 
be determined by revelation : how that is 
managed by the author, ſo as to be made 
ſubſervient to his purpoſe, ſhall be fufther 


examined. 

The apoſtle John, ſays our author,“ uſes 
& language, that can not be applied to any 
2 thing, but the ſyſtem I have mentioned,” F 
It is extremely difficult to diſcover to which 
part of his ſyſtem he here alludes. . From 
. | nid the 


* Diſq. P. 319. 1 Ib. P- 287. 
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the former part of this chapter, I ſhould 
preſume. it is to the mortality of the ſoul: 
from what immediately follows, one would 
incline to think his alluſion is to the perfect 
humanity of Chriſt. I will however ven- 
ture, in contradiction to his aſſertion, whe- 
ther it reſpect the one or the other, to affirm 
that the apoſtle John uſes no language, 
which can give the leaſt countenance to ei- 
ther. One general aſſertion is as good as 
another. Thoſe paſſages of fcripture,: to 
which he appeals in confirmation of his 
ſyſtem, muſt determine the truth of it. I 


ſuppoſe him to have availed himſelf of ſuch 


as are moſt to his purpoſe: the force of 
them therefore ſhall be fairly diſcuſſed. 


" He obſerves, * that no hereſies were 
known in the times of the apoſtles, except 
thoſe of Docetz, and of the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites. Now the hereſy of the Docetz 
conſiſted in believing, that Jeſus the Chriſt 

O 2 hved, 


„ Diſq. p. 307. 
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lived, died, and roſe again, not in reality, 
but in appearance : his apparent body being 
only a phantaſm. The hereſy of the Ebio+ 
nites and Cerinthians diſtinguiſhed hetween 
Jeſus, and the Chriſt. It ſuppoſed Jefus to 
be a mere man, but excelling all others in 
virtue: that after being baptiſed, the Chriſt 
took poſſeſſion of him ; and empowered him 
to perform his great miracles: that when 
Jeſus ſuffered, the Chriſt, as being by na- 
ture impaſſible, left him, and returned to 
heaven. 


Subſtituting the Logos, or if they rather 
pleaſe, the power and wiſdom of God, for 
the Chriſt, in the Cerinthian hereſy, the 
Socinians ſee their own. And from the fo 
great antiquity of that ſuppoſed hereſy, and 
no mention having been made of it in the 
New Teſtament, as ſuch, our author infers, 
that it was not conſidered as any bereſy at 
all.“ For ** the other hereſy, adds he,“ 

« is 
* Diſq. p. 307. | 
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« is inveighed againft, and efpecially by the 
% apoſtle John in the ſtrongeſt terms,” As 
our authot hath not referred us to the paſ 
ſages where thoſe ſtrong terms are to be 
found, I will rake the hberry to produce 
one; which has been generally ſuppoſed as 
dire, againſt the hereſies that in his time 
prevailed, as any: and that is, the intro- 
duction to his goſpel. And duly weighing 
what thoſe introductory verſes affert, the 
contrary tenets muſt be acknowledged to 
form the hereſies againſt which he writes, 


St. John aſſerts, 7 be oppoſite and here. 


that, tical Tenets are, 


In the beginning was| That the Logos, or 
the word, and the| word, which was in 
word was with God,| the beginning with 
and the word was God. God, was no more 

And as if to enforce | than the wiſdom of 
a doctrine that had by God; and of courſe, 
{ome been queſtioned, could not be ſtiled 

he| God 
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he repeats it: cbrog 
this very word was in 
in the beginning with 
God.: All things were 
made by him, and 
without bim was not 
any | thing made, that 
was made, = And the 
word was made fleſh, 
and dwelt among us. 

And this doctrine, 
adds the Evangeliſt, 
was confirmed by 
John the Baptiſt, who 
all»wed him prefe- 
rence in honour, in 
Conſequence of ſuch 
his priority of . exif. 
tence: He was pre- 
ferrad above me, for be 
was before me. 


God with any greater 
propriety, than the di- 
vine juſtice, or good 
neſs, or any other at- 
tribute of the deity. 

Much leſs could it 
be ſaid that this Lo- 
gos EYEvETO 2 be- 
came, or was abſo- 
lutely madefleſh, This 
Logos indeed, or wiſ- 
dom, did inform the 
mind of a virtuous 
but mere man, named 
Jeſus, in the ſame 
manner, in which o- 
ther men are made 
wiſe, only in a 1 
degree. 

Nor can it be ad- 
mitted, that this fleſh 


| * 


Hewrog us muſt allude to priority of time, and not 
to rank and dignity: becauſe; according to this latter in- 
terpretation, 
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414} 9:1! 1 3 ©? ſrepreſented to have 

Her 5 been ſo miraculouſiy 

Iconſtituted ſuch, had 

any exiſtence before 

John, who was born 

ſome” months before 
o 20450 ee 


I have little doubt that the evangeliſt di- 
rected thoſe paſſages againſt the errors, that 
had in his time obtained: I have no doubt at 
all, that a principal object of that apoſtle's 

goſpel 


terpretation, the paſſage would be ſcarcely ſenſe. The 
conſtruction would be, he was preferred in rank and dig- 
rity before me, ori, becauſe, be was in rank and dignity 
before me. This would be giving a reaſon for an aſſertion 
by repeating it, or proving an idem per idem. 

The words yeyorey xe ja, ſignifiy, © he Was bes 
« fore me,” and the meaning of the paſſage at large i 
plainly.this, “ he was preferred above me in office and ap- 
« pointment here, becauſe he was in priority of exiſtence - 
ce before me.. And thus interpreted the words directly 
apply to thoſe heretics, who denied that Jeſus was pre - ex- 
iſtent to John, 
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goſpel and epiſtles was to aſcertain the pre- 
| exiſtence and divinity of Chriſt, againſt the 
hereſy of the Ceriathians. His averſion to 
that hereſy. may be in ſome meaſure eſtimated 
by bis avowed averſion to Cerinthus : which 
was ſo great, that we are informed by an 
anecdote of St. Jerom, that deſigning to 
“go into a bath at Epheſus, but learning 
„ Cerinthus-was within, he went immediately 
away, ſaying to thoſe who were with him; 
et us fly from hence, leaft the bath fall, in 
S which is Cerintbus, the euemy of the truth. 


The error of the docetæ was much leſs 
pernicious than that of the Cerinthians : 
they. conceived ſo highly. of. the. Saviour of 
mankind, that they could not believe he 
would condeſcend ſo low as to ſubject him- 
ſelf to the weakneſs and. infirmities of hu- 
man nature. While theſe held him, who 
declared to them, that he came down. from 


e Hicron, Dial, Adv. Luciferian;. 
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Senden, that he enjoyed glory with: the Fa- 
ther, before the world was, &c. in no better 
light than a Socrates, or a Cicero: and 
wreſt his own words, which are plain and 
obvious, imply no ſhadow: of contradiction 
or inconſiſtence with his other declarations, 
to a figurative, forced, and foreign ſenſe ; 
rather than give him the honour he de- 
mands, 


| The flat, jejune, frivolous interpretation 
of the introduction to St. John's goſpel, to 
which the ſyſtem of the Socinians compels 
them, ſufficiently reprobates it. I will take 
it from the pen of our author. | 


« It is to the ſame oriental philoſophy, 
that for my part, I have little doubt chat 
this apoſtle, who certainly referred to it 

ia 
In order to elude the force of this text, Joh. iH. #3» 


doc inus ſuppoſed Chriſt to have taken a journey to heaven 


after his baptiſm; to have returned to earth again, and 
entered upon his_miniftry, 
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goſpel and epiſtles was to aſcertain the pre- 
_ exiſtence and divinity of Chriſt, againſt the 
hereſy of the Ceriatbians. His averſion to 
that hereſy. may be in ſome meaſure eſtimated 
by bis avowed averſion to Cerinthus : which 
was ſo great, that we are informed by an 
anecdote of St. Jerom, that deſigning to 
“go into a bath at Epheſus, but learning 
Cerinthus · was within, he went immediately 
« away, ſaying to thoſe who were with him; 
&« let us fly from hence, leaft. the bath. fall, in 
* which is Cerinthus, the enemy of the iruth,"* 


The error of the docetæ was much leſs 
pernicious than that of the Cerinthians: 
they. conceived ſo highly of the Saviour of 
mankind, that they could not believe he 
would condeſcend ſo low as to ſubject him- 
ſelf to the weakneſs and. infirmities of hu- 
man- nature. While theſe held him, who- 
declared: to them, that he came down. from 

heaven, 


2 om, Dial, Adv. 1 
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Benden, that he enjoyed glory with: the Fa- 
ther, before the world was, &c. in no better 
light than a Socrates, or a Cicero: and 
wreſt his own words, which are plain and 
obvious, imply no ſhadow: of contradiction 
or inconſiſtence with his other declarations, 
to a figurative, forced, and foreign ſenſe ; 
rather than give him the honour he de- 
mands, 


The flat, jejune, | frivolous interpretation 
of the introduction to St. John's goſpel, to 
which the ſyſtem of the Socinians compels 
them, ſufficiently reprobates it. I will take 
it from the pen of our author. | 


* It is to the ſame oriental philoſophy, 
that for my part, I have little doubt chat 
this apoſtle, who certainly referred to it 

ia 
Ia order to elude the force of this text, Joh. in. #3» 


$ucinus ſuppoſed Chriſt to have taken a journey to heaven 


after bis baptiſm; to have returned to earth again and 
entered upon his_miniftry, 
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& in his epiſtles; alluded alſo in the intro 
« duction” to his gofpel : where (in direct 
& oppoſition to the principles of this philo- 
% ſophy, which ſuppoſed that the J ſo-, 
« which made the world, was a being diſ- 
* tint from God) he explains what the 
4% ſoc really means; as when it is ſaid in 
the Old Teſtament, that the world was 
« made by it, viz. the wiſdom and power of 
* God himſelf, and nothing that was diſ- 
«tint from him.“ The author will gire 
me leave to obſerve, that the 399g, 
by whoſe efficiency the evangeliſt declares 
that God made the world, he as abſolutely 
declares, «vas made? fleſh, And the apoſtle to 
the Coloſſians ſpeaks of Chriſt in the ſame 
terms; as that Being, in whom all things 
terre created, that are in heaven, and that are 
on earth :+ that very Being, in whom we have 
redemption, through his hlood, even the re- 
miſſion of fins. Now, as I have no idea, nor 
| | | can 


« © Dig. p. 219. + Diſquiſition, p. 219. 
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can form any, of the blood of the wiſdom 
and power of God; I muſt ſuppoſe the 
Being to which both the apoſtles allude, to 

be the Xoyos, afterwards made fleſh, * ex- 
eg in . Chriſt. | 


I aſk N50 of the 7 ate, for having a a 
little interrupted him in his expoſition of 
the verſes introductory to St. John's golpel ; 
but will return to the point where I left 
him, which was his elucidation of the evan- 
geliſt's meaning in the word Xe; it is, 
he informs us, the wiſdom and power of God 
bimſelf : and thus proceeds.“ In rhe be- 
& pinning, ſays he, | John] was the Noyes, 
„ as the philoſophers alfo faid; but the 
* Acyos was with God; that is, it was 
God's own Aoyos, - or his attribute; fo 
that the Aoyo; was really God himſelf, 
This divine power and energy was always 
* with God, always belonged to him, and 
** was inherent in him,” * Such is our 

| author's 


s Dilq. p. 270. 
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author's expoſition. of this paſſage. Now 
ſubſtituting for the word Nc our au- 
thor's own interpretation of it, the proprie» 
ty of his explanation will be the more ſtrik- 
ing. © In the beginning was the wiſdom 
% and power of God.“ Moſt indiſputa- 
bly true. And the wiſdom and power of 
« God was with God,” So true this, and 
ſo clear, that one would think it might 
have been known without the information 
of an evangeliſt. ** And the power and 
« wiſdom of God was God.” That I will 
not heſitate to pronounce abſolutely falſe, 
For the power and wiſdom of God being, 
as our author has already granted, only the 
attributes of God; it is impoſſible that the 
attributes ſhould be the ſubject of thoſe at- 
tributes; or, that the attributes, and the 
ſubje& of them, ſhould be one and the 


fame ſubſiſtence, 


Paſs we from the beginning of St. John's 


goſpel to the beginning of his firſt epiſtle: 
which 
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which our author produces, as being parti- 
cularly directed againſt the errors of the do- 
cet, 1 John, i. x. © That which was 
« from the beginning, which we have beard, 
« which we have ſeen with our eyes, which 
* we have looked upon, and our hands have 
* handled, of the word of life. For the life 
« was manifeſted, and we have ſeen it, and 
% bear witneſs, and ſhew unto you that eter» 
* nal life which was with the Father, and 
* was manifeſted unto us.” * If in this 
paſſage, John bears teſtimony to the rea. 
lity of Chriſt's body againſt the docetz ; 
he as expreſsly afferts his pre- exiſtence 
againſt the Ebionites and Cerinthians, And 
it is one of the many inſtances that may be 
produced in proof of what has bgen already 
aſſerted z that both in his goſpel and epi» 
tles, the evangeliſt had it conſtantly in view, 
to guard againſt both theſe hereſies. 


Where 


# Diſq, p. 283, 
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Where St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the Co- 
loſlians, ſpeaks of the wiſdom of wordt. 
7 worlaly wiſdom,” 3 « philoſophy,” and vain 
deceit :* if our author, in that /pecious, Ori- 
. ental ſyſtem of philoſophy, againſt which 
he ſuppoſes the apoſtle in thoſe words to 
inveigh, include the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul: that this doctrine was 
ſpecious, I allow, for it was embraced by 
the whole world; but that it could proper- 
ly be ſtiled Qriental, a term which he fre- 
quently applies to it, I as firmly deny. It 
may with equal propriety be denominated 
| Occidental, or derive its epithet from which 
other quarter of the world he pleaſes, It 
is a doctrine that extends from pole to pole: 
and from eaſt to weſt, encompaſſes the 
whole habitable globe. And the univerſa- 
lity of this doctrine, our author has not ad- 
yanced a ſingle argument, to diſprove. 


But, 
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Bypt, indeed, there is nat any inſinuation 
dropt either in this epiſtle, or in any other 
- of St. Paul's writings, againſt the, doctrine 
of the immortality of the foul. There is 
not the leaſt room for ſuppoſing, this was 


the philoſophy and vain deceit the apoſtle had 


in view. The reſurrection of a body, crum- 
bled into duſt, diſperſed; in various places, 
and deſerted by the ſoul, which was either 
ſuffering in Tartarus, or rejoicing. in Ely ſi- 
um; winging the air on harneſſed clouds. 
or bemoaning its crimes in dark. and ſqus uale 
lid dungeoas, might appear incredible to 
thoſe, who looked with prejudice on a no- 
vel doctrine, and would not be eaſily in- 
duced to belieye what their reaſon could not 
comprehend, This could only be known 
by revelation; and this was the doctrine 
againſt which was levelled the ſpecious ris 
dicule of wordy ſophiſts. They required to 
know how, a corrupted, periſhed maſs of 


matter could be reſtored to ſymmetry and 
| beauty 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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beauty, and be madea fit habitation for an im- 
mortal ſoul: and in derifion aſked, what would 
be the nature of the renovated body. Heu 
are the dead raiſed up; and with what body 
Mo they come? Their ſenſes convinced them, 
that the body after death putrified and moul- 
dered away; and they preſſed the apoſtles 
with philoſophical reaſonings againſt the 
identity of a body ſo diſarranged, and raiſed 
again. And St. Paul's caution in this epiſ- 
gle, extends to ſuch ſophiſtical reaſonings of 
the Gentile philoſophers, as well as to the 
Mherent prejudices of Jewiſh zealots, The 
vain dereit, here ſpoken of, very properly 
alludes to the bigotted notions of the one, 
in favour of their rites and traditions, and 
particularly the idea they had entertained of 
their Meſſiah, as being merely and abſolute- 
ly man; and wordly wiſdom applies with 
equal propriety to the fanciful opinions and 
wordy ſophiſtical reaſonings of the philoſo- 
pins Greeks, Theſe different prejudices, 

retained 
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retained by ſeveral of the reſpective con- 
verts from Judaiſm and Gentile philoſophy, 
ſoon grew into ſettled doctrines; and 'fo 


early as even in the time of the-apoſtles con- 


ſtituted the two ſects of the R or 
— and — ©? Rubio nn 


- a x - ” 
1 0 IT [ 1 


Remarks on certain a 3 
vanced againſt the Pre- exiſtence of Chriſt. 


T has been with controverſial divines, a 

, conſtant ſubje& of complaint againſt . 

each other, that, inſtead of forming their 

opinions on texts of ſcripture, they adopt a 
ſyſtem; and then 


4 Addicti jurare in verba magiftri,” 


force by ſtraihed interpretations both pro- 
Fa and apoſtles into their party, A very 


b diender 
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ſlender acquaintance with Socinian wricers-- 
will evince this to: be in an eminent degree | 
their practice. But if the ſcriptures may 
be wreſted from their: primary and proper 
meanings. to a fagutative and foreign ſenſe, 
according to: the caprice of every ſyſtem- 
monger ; no one can properly ftile them 2 
rule either of faith or practice. For there 
is ſcarcely even a mota precept, muth leſs. 
an article of doctrine, that may. not be re- 
fine into various fignifications,, tit the true 
and primary. meaning be frittered away. 


Our author in his firſt general argument 
afferts,, that John and the reſt of the 
64 apoſties always fpeak of Chriſt as a man, 

«© 6yen when they repreſent him in a Tight | 
« of the greateſt importance.“ Oh the 
contrary, though. Chriſt was found in faſhion 
as à man, and ſubjected to all the infirmi- 
ties and affections of human nature; yet 


thee chere was in him a principle of indivi- 
duation, 


4 
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Auation, that diſtinguiſhed him from mere 
man, is, I think evidently noted in many 
texts: ſuch as, where contraſling himſelf 
with the reſt of mankind, he tells his audi- 
ence; John, viii. 23. Ye are of this world, 
Jam not of this world: ye are from beneath, 
I am from above. When he is repreſented, 
us knowing men's thonghes.— Where St. Paul 
ſpeaks of not having received his commiſ- 
fron to preach the goſpel from man, but 
from Jeſus Chriſt ; Gal. i. 12, and the like. 
But that he was by nature more than man, 
is an afſertion, I more eſpecially ground on 
his præter - natural conception. He was, to 
uſe my author's own words, © introduced 
„ into the world without a human Fa- 
* ther ;''* the energetic power of the moſt 
high producing him in a manner different 
from the production of all other men. This 
is that myſtery which I preſume not to pry 
_ farther than is revealed to me; fo far 

Pz2 13 
® Dic. p. 1% 
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is revealed, and my author admits it. And, 
this granted, it would appear more extraor- 
dinary to me, that a mere man, than that 
ſomething more than @ prophet, ſhould from 
ſuch an origin be derived, N 


Pity it is, that ſo much induſtry as our 
author diſplays in repeated efforts to remove 
from the Ebionites the opprobrium of he- 
reſy, ſhould be attended with no little fuc- 
ceſs. He aſks, © whether it was more pro- 
4 bable that the illiterate Jews, who re- 
« ceived their doctrine from none but the 
« apoſtles themſelves, and indeed converſed 
« with u other, ſhould have fallen into ſo 
« prievous an error with reſpect to the per- 
„ ſon of Chriſt, their own Meſſiah; or 
« thoſe, who are known to have drawn va- 
«* rjous opinions from other ſources, be- 
* ſides the genuine apoſtolical doctrine, 
„ and particularly from that very philoſo- 
„phy, which, manifeſtly contrary to any 


6 thing that _e Lowe could poſſibly have 
learned 
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1 learned from their ſacred books, expreſ- 
ly taught the doctrine of the pre- euiſtence 
<< of all human ſouls, and their emanation 
from the divine mind; which was in fact 
the doctrine and language of the pre- 
< tended orthodox fathers ? And then 
immediately adds. Without examining 
« the merits of the queſtion, probability will 
certainly incline us to take the part of the 


Poor Nn converts.” 


Without examining the TIN of the queſtion, 
a ſober reaſoner would think it temerity, to 
determine on either fide, And on a free 
examination of its merits, I can not but ob- 
ſerve, that it is very improperly ſtated» 
Why are the illiterate Jews repreſented 70 
have converſed with none but the apoſiles ? 
Are we to ſuppoſe they never converſed 
with their unconverted brethren? Do we 
not know, that no men were more wedded 

to 


c 


V Diſq. p. 309 and 310. 
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to their prejudices and opinions, than that 
people: none more furious in ſupporting 
thoſe. opinſons againſt novel doctrines; e- 
qually indefatigable in making proſe lytes, and 
guarding againſt converſion to chriſtianity. 
Why are we to ſuppoſe theſe men to have 
laid _ aſide all the prejudices of education, 
and implicitly, to have reſigned themſelves 
up to the inſtruction of the apoſtles: and 
thoſe, whoſe minds were informed with 
ſcience, and enlarged with liberal ſenti- 
ments, when, on a clear conviction of the 
truth of it, they embraced chriſtianity, not 
to have been more able, as well as more 
ſolicitous, accurately to inform themſelves 
of the articles of that faith they had re- 
ceived, than a ſet of illiterate Jews. As 0 
them being illiterate, their advocate could 
not have ſtamped on them a ſtronger ſuſpi- 
cion of bigotry, than by char acteriſing them 
as deſtitute of literature, Hence on a fair 
Late of the queſtion, I can not but con- 
clude, 


a” 
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_ elude, that there is equal, or even greater 
reaſon to conclude, that the opinions of the 
Ebionites and Nazazenes were heretical» 
than thoſe of the Platoniſing Gnoſtics.. And 
the doctrinal documents of the evangeliſt, 
feem to be more n _ 
* a n 11 


Our author's hel 4 Ant is 
deduced from the opinion, the Jews'had en- 
tertained of their Meſſiah. ** 1r is evident, 
* ſays he, that they expected nothing more 
** than a mere man dur their Meſiah.“ And 
it is equally true, that they believed their 
"Meffiah would be a great and victorious 
prince; and chat the falvation to be wrought 
by him, would be the redemption of the 
Jewiſh nation from the Roman yoke, and 
its eſtahliſnment as an independent and Y- 
luſtrious empire. Thus the gn they re- 
quired of him, was nat a mere miracle, it 
was not the ſign of the prophet Jonas, but it 

8 was, 
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WAS, .4S their hiſtorian obſerved, G 
naeuſeprace, ® ſome ſign of. power and abi- 
lity to effect their liberty. That their be- 
lief in him as a great prince was falſe, his 
hiſtory evinces: yet that he was by the pro- 
Phets prefigured, as a character of conſum- 
mate greatneſs, is undeniable. But the 
Jews miſtook the point, in which his great- 
neſs ſhould conſiſt: they ſuppoſed it mun- 
dane and temporal; whereas it was ſpiritual 
and divine. And: to correct this erroneous 
Judgment, was a principal object of St. 
John's goſpel: a truth this, which affords 
a key that will explain many difficulties in 
it. If therefore we were to eſtimate the 
character of the Meſſiah, according to the 
opinion the Jews entertained of him, Jeſus 
Chriſt could not have been their Meſſiah. 
If he were their Meſſiah, the opinion they 
entertained of him was falſe: and our au- 
thor's argument, founded upon the truth of 

e 7 


* Joſeph, de Bell, Jud, I. ti, c. 13. 
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their opinion, cannot be admitted of any 
weight. 10 one! 3£9 t991ntihrf - 

His third, fourth, and fifth arguments reſt 
on the: ſuppoſition, that no poſitive de- 
© claration of Chriſt's ſuperior nature is, to 
ebe found in ſcripture.“ It is acknow- 
ledged, that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
have not ſo directly declared it, as St. John: 
and in conſequence of that, the Cerinthian 
hereſy taking place, the laſt- mentioned evan- 
geliſt has been very expreſs, in aſſerting it. 
See John i. 1, 2, &g. iii. 13, 3 l. vi. 38, 51, 
xvii. 5. &c. &c. To affirm that no poſitive 
declaration of it is to be found in ſcripture, 
is begging the queſtion : and an argument, 
founded on ſuch an aſſertion, would be moſt 
properly anſwered, by an abſolute denial 
of it, 


When our Saviour himſelf aſſures us, 


that he enjoyed glory with the Father, before 
this 


* Diſq. P- 313. 
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this world was called into exiſtence; and, in 
diſtinction of the ſuperiority of his nature, 
above the rank of men, tells them, bey are 
from beneath, be is from above: I muſt either 


acknowledge theſe expreſſions, and many 


others of like import, ſignificant of Chriſt's 
ſuperiour nature, or calculated to miſlead 
the judgment of the plain and fimple-mind- 
ed. I know not what the author means by 
pofitive declaration, if theſe declarations of 
our Lord himſelf do not amount to it. The 
doctrine of Chriſt's ſuperior nature, implies 
no impoſſibility : and if the obvious import 
of a variety of paſſages declare it, I ſee ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to believe it, And if ſufficient 
reaſon be afforded us, for believing a fact ; 
no argument will lie againſt the truth of 
that fact, from its not being made more than. 
ſufficiently clear to us, * 


<< But it weighs much with me, ſays 
VB our author,” that had ſuch a doctrine been 
2 
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<< true it ruſt; have appeared in the courſe 
«of the hiſtory of Chriſt, that ſuch an & 
<«< .zraordinary meaſure was neceſiary .? Does 
he not, in the ebullition of his own conceit, 
here preſent us with! a copy of. that pbiloſo- ' 
phy. and avorldy mid, «againſt which, the 
apoſtle, as have juſt ohſetved, cantions 
his new chriſtian converts? What, if on 
the authority of feripture, a faft be aſcer- 
tained 3 am I to withold my aſſent to it, 
| becauſe it ia not dee lared to me ui it is ſoʒ 
and further proved to me, that it muſt . 
ceſſarily have been ſo, and could not have 
been otherwiſe. With regard to the neceſ- 
ſuy, or expediency of ſuch a fact; as is now 
before us; if by ſcripture authority, I be 
determined in opinion that it is ſo, I am 
without other arguments abundantly con- 
vinced, that it is neceſſary or expedient, that 
it ſhould be ſo; and 1 can conceive no 
ſtronger argument in proof of the expedi- 
FREY * ſuch a fact, than the fact itſelf, _ 
Could 


0 
N 
| 
| 


* Diſq. 314. 
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Could Matthew and Luke, © ſays my 
& author, who wrote ſo fully on the mira - 
% culous: conception of Jeſus, have overs 
6 · looked the circumftance of his ſuperior 
« nature, had it been kyown to them?“ 
And could they have inculcated che doc- 
trine of his ſuperior nature more abſo- 
lutely, than, in the account they' give of his 
miraculous conception, they have done? 
Inſtead of a human father, he was pro- 
duced by the energetic power of the moſt 
High. YE AY OV ETeALUVGETH, & d 
vas: ulio7s emioxicare ro and there- 

fore, adds the Evangeliſt, * the Holy Thing, 
which ſhall from thence be. produced, ſhall 
be + the Son of God,” In the ordinary 
courſe of nature, the production muſt par- 
take of the nature of the producing cauſe : . 
| and, 


| 9 Diſq. P · 116. ä 
+ 2 for so7@z, See the Biſhop of Rochefier's | 
Commentary; and note on this paſſage, 
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and, if the Evangeliſt hath not declared, 
that notwithſtanding ſueh ſupra- natural pro- 
duction, he was a mere and abſolute man, 
we muſt acknowledge him to have been 
ſomething more than man; independent of 
his own-repeated aſſertions, chat he was ſo, 
bes a prayer aaa 
| Our aucho®s: two. — e pro- 
ceed, the one on a ſuppoſition, that, un- 
leſs Jefus vas mere man, there would be 
no room ſor that reward and recompence, 
which the ſcriptures mention in conſequence 
of his humiliation; and the other on an a- 
ſertion, that the ſcriptures expreſsly ſay, his 
apoſtles will in a future ſtate, be advanced 
to ſimilar, if not equal, honour “ 


In regard to the firſt, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that all the recompence which our 
Saviour ſeems to claim, is a repoſſeſſion of 
that ſtate of glory, which he enjoyed with 

| the 


* Diſq. p. 316 and 317, 


0 
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the Father ſuom the beginning. - Now, Fu- 
aber, do: thou glorify.'me with thyſelf, with rhat 
glory which-I had with thee brfore the world | 
— — 3 jt 


a * of ſuffering; Saviour's re- 
« wards, the Arians, © fays.my. author, 
© muſt ſtrain hard to explain.” I cannot 
but think, the Socinian muſt” rain much 
harder, to explain, or even to conceive, 
hdw a mere man could, by three years mi · 
niſtry on earth, merit ſuch excredingly 
high privileges, as Chriſt is in ſcripture, 
vepreſented to have obtained: being ex- 
alted far avove all principalities, and powers, 
un might, aud dominion, and every nam 
that is named, not only in this world, but alſo 
in that which is to come, Eph. i. 21. And 
this rank and dignity tod, we are told, be 
bath by. inheritance. oltained. Heb. i. 4: T 
de not, for my own part, that it requires 
* ſirexch of mind, on the Arian 

| ſcheme, 
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ſcheme, to conceive, that high as Chriſt; 
might have been in his pve · exiſtent ſtate, 
he might, in his final and glocifed ſtate, be 
advanced higher. For who thall fer bounds 
to Omnipotence in wy act, that 9 no 
eee 1 


As to G e that 15 - iden of 
Chrift are frequently repreſented as on a 
level with himſelf; ahd that many paſſages 
expreſsly ſay, they will be advanced to fmi- 
lar if not equal honor: the very words, ad- 
duced by our author in proof of ſuch equa- 
lity, militate ſtrongly againſt it. The paſ- 
ſages he has cited, taken from the ſeven- 
teenth chapter of St. John's goſpel, are as 
follow : That they may be one, as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and 1 in thee, that they may 
| be one in us— And the glory which thou gaveſt 
me, I have given them; that they may be one, 
even as we are one. I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perſect in one; and that. 

8 n 
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the world may kw that tbou haſt © ſent 
me, and 'baſt loved them as thou haſt 
loved "me. The unity alluded to in this 
paſſage, is evidently a unity of deſign and 
operation, in the conduct of man's redemp- 
tion. And ſo far from declaring his diſci- 
ples on a level with our Lord, the words 
plainly aſſert their inferiority to him: in as 
much as he, who gives glory, is ſuperior to 
him, to whom he. gives it. © Other parts 


of this remarkable prayer, adds our 


« author,” are in the ſame train. I will 
for the ſatisfa&tion of my reader, ſubjoin one 
of thoſe parts alluded to. I have given unto 
them the words, which thou gaveſs to me: 
and they have received them, and have 
known ſurely, that I came out. from thee, and 
they believed that thou didſt ſend me. ls there 
no different degree of honour in being tho 
immediate delegate of God, ſent to reveal 


His will to men, and one of thofe to whom 


the revelation was made, and who acknow- 
kdge it? Is there no different degree of 
honour 
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honour in being the immediate delegate of 
God, ſent to reveal his will to men, and 
one of thoſe to whom' the revelation was 
made, and who acknowledged it? Is there 
no different degree of honour implied in re- 
ceiving a kingdom, and being appointed to 
employs of honour in that kingdom by him, 
ho received it? When the author has an- 
ſwered in the negative theſe queſtions, and 
others of ſimilar import, with which it 
would be unneceffary now to preſs him, he 
will give ſome credit to his aſſertion, and 
weight to the argument that may be founded 
on it. 


An eighth argument he forms on a paſ- 
ſage, 1 Cor. xv. 24, wherein the king- 
dom of Chriſt is ſaid to have an end. Then 
cometh the end, when he ſhall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the father. And 
when all things ſhall be ſubdued unto bim, 
they ſhall the ſon alſo himſelf be ſubjeft unto 

Q him, 
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him, that put all things under bim, that God 
may be all in all. * This, * ſays he,“ is 
< what we ſhould. hardly have expected, if 
* Chrift had been the firſt of all created 
< beings, by whom all things were made, 
and who upholds and governs all things.” 
How the termination of Chriſt's kingdom 
ſhould depend on the date of his firſtexiſtence, 
it is not eaſy to conceive. It is ſufficient to 


draw up the author's argument in form, to 


os the weakneſs of it, * If Chriſt ex- 

* jſted before the world, his kingdom muſt 
* continue to all eternity: but the ſcriptures 
« aſſure us, that of Chriſt's kingdom there 
* will be an end; therefore he could not 
have exiſted before the world. When the 


economy of man's redemption ſhall be 


compleated, and Chriſt's mediatorial ki 
dom of courſe ceaſe : doth it follow, — 


Chriſt ſhall ceaſe to exiſt, and in an eternal 
weight of glory? But had he proved, not 


only that Chriſt's kingdom, but that Chriſt 
himſelf 
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himſelf ſhould after a certain period ceaſe 
to exiſt, his argument would even in that 
caſe have been inconcluſive againſt his pre- 
exiſtence ; for from exiſtence ever ſo early. 
be it ſhort of eternal, we can nat infer eter- 


nal duration, 


Tn the argument next advanced by him, 
he firſt takes for granted, which by the bye 
he ought to have proved, before he built 
an argument upon it, that human ſouls did 
not exiſt in a ſtate prior to this, and from 
thence infers, that the ſoul of Chriſt could 
not have pre - exiſted: analogy requiring, 
<« that the whole ſpecies be upon one foot- 
* ing, in a caſe which ſo very mearly con- 
<« cerns the firſt and conſtituent principles 
< of their nature.” This argument hath 
been already noticed; and I will therefore 
only further obſerve, that the particu'ar 
caſe, with which he has qualified it, will 

Q 2 avail 


® Refl, p. 112 and 114+ 
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avail him little; for in the. firſt and conſtitu- 
ent principles of nature, Chriſt differed from 
the reſt of mankind; being produced, as 
my author has granted, by the efficiency of 
the holy ſpirit, and without a human father. 


His tenth argument in proof of Chriſt's 
abſolute and real humanity, is founded on 
Heb. ii. 9. We ſee Jeſus, ubo was made a 
little lower than the angles, for the ſuffering of 
death; crowned with glory and honour. The 
original is, Tov de 'Bayv Tr Tap wyyeroug 
YAGT T fhevoy CAtmropev Inos, dis To To. 
1 ro Pavers: and the literal tranſla- 
tion, for we ſee Jeſus, who was for a little 
time - leſſened below the angels, for, or by, or 
on account of the ſuffering of death. The 
word rtr , is very ſignificant of 
his ſuperiour exiſtence in a prior ſtate. And 

leave 


Grece non dicitur Harrer o bai, nec Latine imminui, 


niſi qui deteriore fit conditione quam antea. 
Vid. Bezam. in Loc. 
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1 leaye my author in full poffemon of * 
adwantatze he can make of this paſſage: i 
firm perſuaſion that he could nor -afily wr 
hit on a text, that is more e directly againſt 
him. 45 M 4 9871 
The wiel vet arguments, advanced, by 
him againſt the doctrine of Chriſt's pre exiſ- 
| tence, are founded on the frailties of his 
nature in a ſtate of manhood : he having 
felt as we feel, and been tempted: and tried 
as we are. In his infantile ſtate, that he 
experienced the imbecillity both of body 
and mind, which is common to infants, the 
evangeliſt Luke leaves us no room to doubt; 
when he informs us, he increaſed in wiſdom 
and ſtature. Upon this paſſage obſerves our 
author, I have no idea of ſuch an increaſe 
of wiſdom, as the evangeliſt here aſcribes 
* to him,““ on the ſuppoſition, he means, 
of his having exiſted in a prior ſtate, and 
ſuperior ſtation. I really can not help his 
1 Vat 
A Did. p. 324+ | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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want of ideas; but will tell him what the 
ſcriptures ſax on this point, and perhaps 
they will ſupply his wants. 


The apoſtle to the Philippians, c. ii. v. G, 
ſays of Chriſt, that e poppy Gov vrapyor, 
tavrey EKEvawIe, mop duνν AaGur, The 
word puoppyy* as uſed by the beſt writers, 
ſignifies not only the external form or ſur- 
face, but the whole ſubſtance, and eſſential 
nature, And ſuch id muſt mean in the paſ- 
ſage before us; the word' in any other ſenſe 
being unapplicable to God. According to 
this interpretation then of the word. {0pON, 
the meaning of the paſſage is plain and ob- 
vious: [Chriſt] © who, when he was of di- 
vine nature and eſſence, emptied ꝓ him- 
ſell, taking the nature of a ſervant'. 


Let 


| ® See Hammond on tlie paſſage. 

1 The word amuwow in this place, 1 of 
ihe 28 of diveſting himſelf of his glory. 

+ i, e. of man, and in the loweſt circumſtances of hw» 
Man hature, 
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St. Paul correſponds, with what the evanges 

| liſt John hath ſaid on the ſame ſubject: for 
it is certain ſcripture is the beſt comment on 
ſcripture, John, i. 1. Aoſog uu pos Tov 
eto, & Steg 1» d Neſog.— 6 Aoyiog wapy 
17e rh. The word that was with Go und 
5 that was God, became fleſh.” oi 


| Now if the leery hich the evangeliſt 
ſays was Gad, and the apoſtle ſays was of #be 
nature and offence of God, according to that 
evangeliſt, became, or was made fliſh, and, 
according to that apoſtle, took the nature of 
man: he took with it all the infirmities and 
affections of human nature; and muſt neceſ- 
farily have experienced the imbecillity of 
infancy, and the increaſe of the a of 
body and mind. 


If it 8 in the 1 of 
Chriſt's ſceptical viſiter, bow the/e things a 
he? 


— —— — ö — —ä 
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ze? How ſuck an abſolute converſion of the 
Logos'inro manhood could be effected? I 
Ingentoully anfwer, I can not explain it. But 
it is expreſsly afſerted: and where the aſſertion 
implies no impoſſibility, I may upon ſuffi- 
cient authority believe a fact, though I can 
neither explain, nor account for it. And I 
have the aſſurance of an apoſtle, that great 
is the myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the 
Nelb nas ſuch, I acknowledge it, without 
endeavouring to pry into ſecrets, perhaps 
known only to God himſelf; or, with the 
key of human knowledge, to lay open that, 
which * ſpiric * God hath — A 


20 0 Guard: aint = any ſires that e be 
laid on a paſſage in the Hebrews, where it, 
is ſaid, Chriſt himſelf took fleſh end blood; the 
author tells us, that werexw does not imply 
any choice, for that the word is uſed: for 
EEE and ſharing without any choice. 
Chriſt 


- — ww - — 
— 
— 
—— — ——— - - — 4 


— — 
= — . — 
— — — 
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Chriſt is repreſented; ſometimes as Taking 
upon him fleſh and blood; ſometimes us being 
made fleſh; ſometimes as raiſing Arge, from 
the dead; ſometimes as being raiſed : intimate 


ing, as I apprehend, the will of Chriſt, in 
union with the power of God, the exertion 


of that power being ſometimes attributed 
to Chriſt, 'who repeatedly declares he acted 
by a delegated} power; and ſometimes to 
God, from whom it originated. By par- 
taking, or ſharing with choice, I pre ſume the 
author means voluntarily partaking or ſharing 
in: for this is all the meaning required to 
give the word in this place that force, of 
which it is the object of his criticiſm, to de- 
prive it. And pereyei ßparticeps eſſe, I 
will cake upon me to ſay, does generally im- 
ply a voluntary participation: it does, 1 
Cor. ix. 12. and x. 17 and 3o. However, 
there are ſo many other paſſages in ſcripture, 
which plainly declare Chriſt's humiliation to 
have been a voluntary act; that the import 

| of 
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of the word in this place is _ worth 2 
diſpute, 


Even the word next introduced by our 
author, as a ſubject of criticiſm, is one in- 
ſtance of the truth of my aſſertion. The 
word is Ai,] Which, he ſays, ought 
not to have been tranſlated to take, but to 
lay bold on. When applied to xe, Mark, 
vi. 23. It would be properly tranſlated 7 
tate hold an; to Aoyous Luke, xx. 20. to lay 
bold on; to auwviov Cong, 1 Tim. vi. 12 and 
19. to fecure to one's ſelf; to caepuares 
ACpaoae, in the paſſage before us, 1% take 
upon bim: and yet though the idiom of the 
Engliſh language requires this variation of 


phraſe in the different tranſlations, the mean · 
ing of the word is in every paſſage the ſame,, 
Adverting to the purpoſe, for which the word 
peerage Was by my author introduced, 1 
beg leave to aſk him, whether ut T Cate 
your; does not in this paſſage fignify a vo- 

luntary 
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luutary participation, His interpretation of 
the paſſage, appears to me forced and unna+ 
tural; but I ſubmit it to the reader in his 
own words. Chriſt did not (after he ap- 

„ peared-in the character of the Meſſiah) 
lay hold upon, ſo as 10 interpoſe in favour 

« of, or reſcue angels, but the ſeed of Abra- 
„ ham,”* The author muſt underſtand, 
lapſed angels; for the angels, that kept their 
firſt ſtate, wanted no reſcue. And of lapſed 
angels, the apoſtle had made no mention, 
nor ſeemed to intend any alluſion to them: 
yet to regard the ſtate of the lapſed angels, 
this paſſage is, I know, generally under- 
ſtood. But it ſeems not to be the drift 
either of the paſſage, or its context, to diſ- 
tinguĩſ the Beings redeemed, but the humi- 
liated ſtate of the redeemer. The antithefis 
1s not between the redemption of angels, 
and the redemption of mankind; but be- 
tween the nature of angels, and the nature 


— 


Diſq. p. 325. 
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of man} which! Chriſt aſſumed. Thetefore 
E-rather conceive! the meaning of the paſſage 


to be, that, in effecting the gieat Work of 
man's redemption, Chriſt did not appear in 
the world in a ſuperior, and angelic nature, 


but. took on him the e eg the 


lipeage of Abraham. 5 2 uf erde 20 0 15 
Hafkfits fide 4eelton 5 . tf 2 
* out author's, fifteenth nk, he 
monde to have loſt, fight of the preſent point 
of controverſy, : which, is not, whether Qhriſt 
was man, but whether he did not exiſt ina ſtate 
prior to this his ſtate of humanity. That he 
was man, we are perfectly agreed the inſpir- 
ed writers have eſtabliſhed this truth beyond 
diſpute. The Evangeliſt, fays,. imſelf . took 
our infrmities, and hore. aur ſichneſſes ; and the 
Apeſole, that he was touched with the feeling of 


our infirmities, He increaſed in wiſdom and 


Pature, ; 3 be was tempted lite as we are; be 
1945. tungry and weary ; te gricued. and, wept. 
T he only point of diſpute i is, whether Chriſt 
did exiſt in a prior ſtate, and ſuperior nature 

whether 


2 
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whether be” was made Na, whether he 
really was the h 'of nan, that came deten 
from Heuven; and this is a point "Whichithe 
Meath ene touem. 

* » F 14200: 51H '3 „Donate "3&1 

Our ache mene argument conſiſts of 
a quotation from his own works, and what 
of argument there is in it, militates ngainſt 
Him. “ The conſideration, ſays he in this 
extract, of the love of Chriſt, hath ſome- 
thing in it: peculiarly endearing, when, it is 
nat conſidered as the ſame thing. with. che 
love off the Creator towards his creatures 
„ but as ahe-love of one, who notwithſtand= 
„ing his miraculous birth, was as much a 
man as Adam was, or as we ourſelves are; 
hen it is conſidered as the love of our 
e elder brother, &c. &c.“ * A fortiori how 
muſt, our gratitude be raiſed, and our love 
heightened, when we conſider that he who 
died and ſuffered ſo much for us, was a di- 

3 


19 


. Dit, p. 317» 
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vine being, who came down from Heaven, 
to teſcue us from the miſerable ſtate into 


which we were plunged, who voluntarily 
ri Ca for a little time left the abode of 


happineſs, and ſuffered ſuch a degradation of 
n * . on our account | | = 


Not to tae from the * of our 
2 publications, many of which have 
great merit, his frequent quotations from 
them, put me in mind of an anecdote of the 

celebrated Dr. Bentley; who uſed to ſay, 
he intended to devote the latter part of his 
. to the 9 of his own works. 


Our author's ſeventeenth argument is ad- 
dreſt to the Arians. He affirms it be * now 
* agreed both by the Arians and Socinians, . 
** that the ſupreme God is the only object 
& of 4 :* and on this aſſertion he 

: grounds 


# Diſq. p. 329- 
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grounds the following argument: if all 
prayer, upon the plan offrevelation, be confin- 
ed to the God ſupreme ; God himſelf is alone 
the immediate maker of the world, and it is 
he himſelf, who conftantly ſupports and go- 
verns it, without the mediation of any ſuch 
glorious though derived being, as the Arians 
imagine Chriſt ro have been before his in» 
carnagon. * The author may be a competent 
e of the Socinian creed : but in the 
early ages of the church, before the names 
either of Arius or Socjnus were heard of, it 
was the practice of Chriſtians to addreſs 
prayers to Chriſt. Pliny, who had taken 
great pains accurately 1 to inform himſelf of 
their renets, writes, in a letter to the Empe- 
ror, that the extent of their guilt appeared on 
their own confeſſion to be this 4 that they 
uſed on a ſtated day to aſſemble, before it 
was light, and addreſs a byma 1 to Chriſt as 


a deity, &c. 2 t 
The 


t Affirmabant autem hanc fuiſſe ſummam vel eulpæ 
tur, vel erroris, quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem 
con- 
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The Arians too paid this tribute to their 
Redeemer. Origen, whoſe opinions con- 
cerning Chriſt border nearly on thoſe, that 
were afterwards termed Arian, aſſerts, in his 
controverſy with Celſus, that the Chriſtians 
offered up their prayers and adorations 
both to the ſupreme God, and the ſon; ob- 
ſerving a difference in the object of them, 
and addreſſing one, as the God ſupreme, 
and the other as our mediator and ad vo- 
cate.. Dr. Clayton, biſhop of Clogher, 
whom, I preſume, our author will admit to 
have been an Arian, aſſerts, divine homage 
0 be due not Bong to the ſon; but to the 
WW 1154338, 2 A holy 


— — 


— CET 


— 


— — — 
” 


 S . 


Zuender; 3 carmenque Chriſto, quaſi deo, dicere ſecum 
invicem, &c. Pl. ep. L. 10. E. 97% 
AM Tov doc O40», 9 Toy Eb% le GaUTE, * Aoyong 

| 3) ene Tos KATE To d H nw WETION, & agiworrs - 
| cih, n % Ow Twy c Ta; wxa; 0a Te 
jh0v0yorougs avTE* 0 TewToY Te&TQrg9 jury aurt;, tourte 
auTOY, WAGTj OY OVTHE TWY CijphGgTIWUV NWN, © MEOTAYAYEW WG 
| epxrepnce * wxa; % Ta; Juoing wy Th; BETH; nh TW 
| n 7&0 Op. Orig. centr. Cell, lib, 8. 
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holy ſpirit, under certain reſtrictions, re- 
garding their reſpective relations to us. Our 
homage, he conſiders, as due. to the ſon on. a 
different account, from that admitted by Ori- 
gen: viz. becauſe all judgment is commut- | 
* ged. to him, this, © he adds,” being the | 
great obligation of all duty. ”$ That 
learned and able divine too Dr. Clarke, 1 
make no doubt, he will rank in the ſame 
claſs ; and to his ſcripture doctrine of the | 
trinity, * 1 refer him, in proof that be was hay | 
a very different opinion, 


241 


— 


The eighteenth argument is directed a- 
gainſt the doctrine of the Trinity, a doctrine 
very foreign to the preſent controverſy z and 
againſt which the author advances, little 
more than a general aſſertion, that it is © a 
% doctrine which both Jews and Mahome- 
tans regard as equally abſurd and impious?” 


R He 


1 Eſſay on ſpirit, P. 112. $ Ib. p. 1014 
# Clarke's ſcript. doct. of the Tr. p. 338. 
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He has afferted, that © external evidence 
e is nothing more than conditional evi- 
« dence with reſpe& to Chriſtianity, going 
upon the ſuppoſition that the things to 
e be proved by miracles are not incre- 
« dible in themfelves.” With deference, 
I conceive external evidence, to be much 
more than he repreſents it. External evidence 
is of weight, where the things to be prov- 
ed by miracles are not in themſelves impoſſible. 
A thing, that is not impoſſible, may appear 
in itſelf incredible: and the external evidence 
be notwithſtanding proportionably more co- 
gent, than the ſuppoſed incredibility of it. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity is by the 
Trinitarians themſelves very differently un- 
derſtood. And in the opinion, that there 
are three divine ſubſiſtences concerned in the 
economy of man's redemption, I can fee 
nothing either impious or abſurd : I hold it 
an article of faith, that might by a Chriſtian 


-be admitted, were there not another text in 
proof 
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proof of it, except that ſingle one from St. 
Mathew, xxviii. 19. go and teach all nations, 
baptifing them in the name of the Father, and 


5 1 25 the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 


1 2 * 
8 1 
3 

14 


The laſt general argument adduced by 


dur author againſt the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, 


— 


is founded on the improbability of a man, 


1 © who died on the croſs, having been the 


maker of the world.” It is improbable 
too, that a man, who died on the croſs, 
ſhould, after his death and burial, revive, | 
and riſe from the grave, and, in embodied * 
form and ſubſtance, eat and drink with his 
friends, converſe freely with them forty 
days, and after that, aſcend openly before 
their eyes into heaven, Theſe are impro- 
babilities, and require the confirmation of 
ſcripture, On that ground I place my foot: 
for, on ſubjects ſo elevated, in abſtruſe 
reaſonings, and metaphyſical ſubtleties, I 
find no ſatisfaction, and I ſee no end. 
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CONTAINING 
FF ACRE. 
OF A 
CORRESPONDENCE 
| BETWEEN | | 
DR. PRIESTLEY any Ds, PRICE; | 
ON THE - | | 


| SUBJECT or MATERIALISM: 


As FAR AS THAT CORRESPONDENCE AEFECTS THE 
PRECEDING REFLECTIONS, 


he Prieſtley” > anſwers to chem. 
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T is not my intention, in the ſhort view 
| I mean to offer of the Correſpondence, 
which has paſſed between the Doctors 
Prieſtly and Price, on the ſubject of Mate- 
rialiſm, to paſs my opinion on the merits 
of it; or to enquire, how far it has tended 
to elucidate the ſubject, or aſcertain the true 
opinion. After much pains taken on both 
ſides, we find each, unconvicted by the ar- 
guments of the other, remain perfectiy ſa- 
tisfied of the truth of the doctrine they re- 
ſpectively maintained. The few obſerva- 
tions, in which I am anticipated by Dr. 


Price, I ſubmit to the reader, with Dr. 
078 


* ov 


It has, © in Reflections, &c.“ been ſup- 
poſed, on the authority of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, that the firſt principles of things, muſt 
have been ſolid and indiſcerpible; * 


Dr. Price obſerves, that * matter, if it 


« be any thing at all, muſt conſiſt of ſolid 


cc 
( particles 


Reflections on Materialiſm, p. 3. 
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* particles or atoms occupying a certain 
«© portion of ſpace, and therefore extended, 
but at the fame time ſimple and uncom- 
* pounded, and incapable of being reſolved 
t into any other ſmuller particles; and it 
«© rnuſt be the different form of theſe primary 
* particles, and their different combina- 
& tions and arrangement, that conſtitute the 
«differen bodies and kinds of matter in 
the utiverſe—This ſeems to have been 
0 bir Ilaac Newton's idea of mattef. Ste 
bord | 3-0 


70 this Dr. Leng e that * « (oa 


ka ges 


55 eithes touch m or come at them hve 
« way or other, by actual expefiment, 1 
66 cannot be able; to admit their exif- 
« rence,” ®. © 3: 
Dr; Price has ſometimes charged his an- 
eat with. writing below himſelf. In the 
preceding 


+ Free Correſpondence, p. 10. bid. p. 48. 
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preceding obfervation, it muſt be eandidly 
acknowledged, he is pteſſed into à detlara- 
tion unguarded, and unworthy of him. 
* Thoſe, who believe, there is nothing but 
what they can handle and that there is no 
particle of ſubſtance but what they can ſee,? 
Plato ranks among the pax apart... Dr. 
Prieſtley's arguments againſt the ſolidity and 
indiſcerpibility of matter, go to the abſolute | 
excluſion of matter from the univerſe, For 
eicher matter is ſomething ſolid; or it is 
nothing. 


It is aſſerted, Reflections, &e." + that 
Dr. Prieſtly has (uppoſce the Deity to be * 
a bes a material, 


' i 2 29 


Dr. Price ſays, it ſeems evident that 
„Pr. Prieſtley's principles go to prove, 
that the Deity is material, as well as all 
* inferior beings. He would otherwiſe have 


** no common property with matter, by 
which 


+ Reflet, on Mat, p- 57» 
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„ which it could be poſſible for him to act 
« upon it, But at the ſame time, would 


there not be ſomething ſhocking, in ſay- 


4 ing of the Deity, that he is nothing but 


a power of attraftion and repulſion ?” * 


* - 


Dr. Price's concluſion is unfair. For, 
though Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts, that the Deity 
mult have ſome common property with mat- 
ter; he is far from aſſerting, that he has n no 
properties but thoſe of matter, 


&© What is attract ion and repulſion, © ſays 
t he in his reply,” but a power of moving 
© matter in a certain direction? If the 
“ Deity do act upon matter, he muſt have 
* that power, and therefore one property 


« in common with matter; though he be 


«© poſſeſſed of ever ſo many other powers, 
664 of which Matter iS incapable.” 4 


But Dr. Prieſtley will conſider, that in this 


reply he takes for granted, what is a prin- 
cipal 


® Free Correſpondence, p. 66. I Free correſp. p. 105. 
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cipal ſubject of debate, that attraction and re- 
pulſion are inherent properties of matter. 
5 I have all along, * ſays Dr. Price,“ denied 
that matter has this power.” 4 

| „ 


It is aſſerted, * Reflections, &c.“ that an 
indefinite number of particles, each ſeperate- 
ly void of perception, or the leaſt apparent 
approach to it, can not by any combination 
become poſſeſſed of it. 


Dr. Price afferts the ſame © in p. 100, it is 
„ ſaid, that though man is one thinking being, 
* he may conſiſt of many unthinking beings.— 
* Nothing can be more incomprehenſible 
* to me than this, Is it not the ſame with 
6 ſaying, that many beings, who want rea- 
„ ſon, may make one being who has rea- 
* ſon? Or that a perfection may exiſt in 
« the whole, which does not exiſt in any 
e of the parts.“ 


It 


Free corr. p. 124. Refl. on mat. p. 26. 
* Free Cor. P+ 123 
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It is indeed the very fame. For Dr. 
Price's queſtions do not exemplify the in- 
comprebenſibility of Dr. Prieſtley's aſſer- 
tion, by placing it in a ſtronger light; but 
by a perfect idem. And accordingly Dr. 
Prieſtley repeats his aſſertion: I find; no 
<. difliculty in conceiving, that compound 
* tubſtances may have properties, which 
de their component parts cannot have.” + 


Dr. Prieſtley's comprehenſive conception, 
is of little avail to his readers: to whom he 
has not explained, nor endeavoured to ex- 
plain, ſo inadmiſſible a fact. And the ob- 
ſervation is of too much importance to be 


paſſed fo Nightly by. 


It is aſſerted, © Reflections, &c.“ * that 
there is no material difference between what 
s called the ſleep of the ſoul after death, 
and its non-exiſtence. 


Dr. Price obſerves, that “ Dr. Prieſtley 


« ſhould be more explicit in which 
e it 


+ Free Correſp. P. 134. Kefled. on Mat. p. 16. 
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« jt is he believes, the lleep, or the non- 
« exiſtence of the ſoul after death. There 
is no. leſs than an infinite difference be- 
„ tween theſe two things? F 


A man, who is eager to know in what 
this infinite difference conſiſts, will be infimitely 
diſappointed at being told, the difference 
conſiſts in this; that “the former makes a 
te future ſtate, or a reſtoration of man poſ- 
F ſible; but if the latter be true, there 1 is an 
* end of all our hopes.“ | 


The difference between a fleeping ſoul on 
Dr. Price's ſyſtem, and a non-exiſtent ſoul 
on Dr. Prieſtley's, is ſo immaterial; that I 
am not ſurpriſed to ſee Dr. Prieſtley aſſert, 
that © they, who maintain the ceſfation 
of thought after death, and alſo the ſcpa» 
rate exiſtence of the ſoul, muſt maintain a 
doctrine for the ſake. of an hypothelis,”* 
fre we more ſuſceptible of enjoyments in a 

* | de 


| Pree Cor. p. 82. Free Cor. p. 79+ 
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ſtate of inſenſibility, than in a ſtate of non - 
exiſtence. And as to future hopes, and the 
Poſſibility of another exiſtence, the defenders 
of each ſyſtem ſeem to ſtand on ground 
nearly the ſame. The one ſuppoſes the ſoul 
to remain after death in a ſtate capable of 
renovation, the other in a ſtate of ſleep ca- 
pable of being rouſed from it at the reſur- 
rection. | | 122 


Dr. Prieſtley has maintained, that the 
Powers of ſenſation and thought muſt neceſ- 
ſarily remain after death: the matter of 
which the organization conſifted, in its own 
nature unperiſhable, having only changed 
its form of exiſting, and not loſt its exiſ- 
tence. And this I muſt confeſs, - appears to 
me a more intelligible, conſiſtent ſyſtem, 
than the other. Matter is on Dr. Price's 
own hypotheſis inert : and I ſuppoſe we are 
to underſtand by an immaterial principle, a 
principle, not inert, but aZive. Now that 
a prin- 
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a principle, by nature active, ſhould con- 
tinue to exiſt after the deſtruction of the 
body, for no other purpoſe whatever, than 
the important buſineſs of ſleeping, perhaps 
a million of years, is a doctrine, which, 
without the expreſs authority of ſcripture, is 
inadmiſſible : and is implicated too with a 
variety of difficulties. 


Is for inſtance, what is called the ſeep of 
the ſoul, a ſtate of abſolute inertion ? If {0s 
in what does the ſubſtance of the ſoul in 
ſleep differ from matter ? If the ſoul may be 
ſuppoſed to inform bodies without occupy- 
ing ſpace, how may we conceive that to be 
effected, except by its velocity. And if 
deprived of the power of velocity, as in a 
ſtate of reſt, will it not in that ſtate poſſeſs 
locality ? If ſo, where doth it after death 
paſs its inglorious ſlumbers? Theſe and 
other difficulties, that might be recounted 
are neceſſarily involved in the doctrine of a 


Neeping 
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Keeping Gol: which Dr. Prieſtley very com- 
pendivuſſy gets rid of by the deſtruftion of 
it; ahd from which the doctrine of an intec- | 
Hes ſtare; as effedtually, and more com- 
Fortably: relieves us. h 7 1 . ao 
Tam very ſorry to find den theſe writers 
i introducing! on this occaſion Dr, 
Price's political pamphlet, which is excetd- 
_ ingly foreign to it; and. ſeems forced, jn, as 
if co challenge new Hotice, 1 confeſs my- 
{elf not inclined to turn my pen that, way. 
Science i is of No > Party : and a genuine loye 
of knowledge is 'debaſed - by an alloy of | 
party zeal. 'On a ſubject general | as the 
preſent poiot. of controverſy, truth is my 
oa object; and my antagobiſt becomes 
my end; being both engaged, i in the fame 
unintereſted purſuit: 1 N 


4 Tros Rutuluſve fuah,. 0 dſcrimine — 
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